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Valley has the crusher capacity you need— 
750 tons per hour or a rugged little 
3-5 ton/hour package-of-efficiency. 


Most vintners are aware of our over half-century of ex- 
perience in designing and manufacturing crusher/stem- 
mers capable of handling up to 150 tons of wine grapes 
per hour. We’re proud of these units and the reputation 
they’ve earned for reliability and efficiency. 

We're equally proud of the smaller crushers we have 
perfected for use in medium sized and premium wineries— 
the choice for all vinifera and most hybrid varieties of 
grapes. 

And, if you want to take your crusher to the grapes, it was 
Valley who pioneered the development of portable in-the- 
field crushers ... with or without removable must tanks. 


When you think ‘“‘crushers’’, think of Valley ... and our 
wide choice of models that allow us to meet your exact 
crushing requirements. Large or small. AMETEK, Valley 
Foundry & Machine Division, 2510 South East Avenue, 
Fresno, CA 93706. Telephone: (209) 233-6135. 
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‘“[mnotthe . 
Customer Service 


Department, 
the whole company| 


is the 


Customer 
Service 
Department.’ 


Margaret Karrer, 
in charge of orders, inquiries, typing 
lab reports and...customer service. 


“Since my voice is the one 
you hear most when you call 
Scott Labs, I suppose it’s natu- 
ral to assume that actually I’m 
sort of a traffic cop.” 

Margaret is indeed a vital 
nerve center to Scott Labs, han- 
dling orders for corks, chemi- 
cals or equipment and funneling 
inquiries to the right person in 
the company. She does it with 
such tact and discretion one 
customer calls her “Mom.” But 
Margaret’s ability is the product 
of more than a pleasant voice 
and a nearly photographic mem- 
ory...it is her background that 
sets her apart from what is usu- 
ally called “‘customer service.’ 
Her degree in Biology from UC 
Davis gives insights into cus- 
tomer needs and allows her to 
respond much faster. 

“Preparing a Lab Report is 
easier when you actually 
understand the material. When 
the slashes, dits and dots make 
sense to me, I can help it all 
work better for the customer.’ 


ae eee en as a ee ee ee eee ee ee oe eee 


Margaret is just one example 
of the quality of personnel you 
encounter when you do business 
with Scott Laboratories. Across 
the board, through salespeople, 
lab technicians, cork proces- 
sors, equipment mechanics, and 
administrators, each is dedi- 


satisfaction. 


years, and that’s the way it’s 
going to be. 
Just ask Margaret. 


Dear Margaret: 


(| Tell me who at Scott Labs can help us with 
a filtration problem. 

|] We're having a cost control pees m. Could yah arrange 
to have one of your field people make one of t 
I’ve heard about? 

(.} You sound like you have enough phone calls to answer, so why don’t 
you mail me literature on what Scott Labs is up to these days. 


Name SS iitle 


Firm Name = 


Address = 


cated to customer service...and 


That’s the way it’s been for 50 


ose ‘“No-Charge Surveys” 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone 


CYSCOT 22 
San Rafael, CA 94912 
LABORATORIES (415) 457-8460 


Laboratory services, supplies and equipment for the wine industry since 1933, 


In Canada: Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 
950 Brock Road South « Pickering, Ontario, Canada L1W 2A1 « (416) 839-9463 
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READERS WRITE 


Letters 
to the 
Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Our ad in May/June 1986 had the wrong 
phone number. The correct phone num- 
ber for Walters Manufacturing Company 
is (408) 724-1377, not 742-1377. 

Please inform your readers that we have 
introduced three new high-pressure 
washers since your press date for the 
Steam & Pressure Cleaners Purchasing 
Guide (May/June 1986). Model 121-E is a 
gasoline engine driven unit rated 5 gpm 
at 2500 psi. Models 121 and 122 are elec- 
tric motor-driven, #2 diesel, or natu- 
ral/L.P. gas-fired units rated 4 gpm at 
2500 psi. 

The units are complete with self- 
contained fuel and chemical tanks and 
have aluminized steel for all metal parts 
in contact with the combustion gases to 
minimize corrosion. Schedule 80 steel 
pipe (not tubing) is used for the heating 
coils. 

Walters will be happy to provide addi- 
tional information on these cleaners to 
your readers. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur T. Chick 

Walters Manufacturing Company 
297 Anna St. 

Watsonville, CA 95076 

(408) 724-1377 


Dear Editor: 

I have been a subscriber since Vol. I, no. 
1, and I find Practical Winery pretty consis- 
tently helpful and readable. Thanks. 

This vineyard/winery is at 5,000 gallons, 
going toward 10,000, but the paper work 
is about the same (or seems to be) as if it 
were much bigger. My time is divided 50- 
50 between winemaking et al., and psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis. The medical 
part is in Manhattan, and North Salem is 
50 miles distant. It is a fine, busy nomadic 
lifestyle. I also possess a Macintosh. 

You have had some stories about com- 
puters. I suspect there are other owners of 
small wineries who would like to put 
their small computers to work for the win- 
ery. I also suspect there are some suitable 
programs around. Would that make for 
an article? 

Doug Welsch (Fenn Valley Vineyards, 
Michigan) gave a talk at Wineries Un- 
limited about 3 or 4 years ago about writ- 
ing a program for his Tandy computer 
that he was using. 

Sincerely yours, 

George W. Naumburg Jr., M.D. 
North Salem Vineyard, Inc. 
North Salem, NY 


Dear Readers: 
Stay on-line! More computer stories are 
scheduled for upcoming issues. 


Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I want to compliment you and PRACTI- 
CAL WINERY on the professional manner 
with which you do research for articles 
such as ‘Benefits of Leaf Removal’ (PW 
Mar/Apr 1986). The text is superb, and it’s 
interesting to me to see what successes 
other viticulturists are attaining in deal- 
ing with vineyard problems. I applaud 
you for allowing those interviewed to 
proofread the script to insure accuracy. If 
others in the industry allowed proofread- 
ing by those who were interviewed, it 
would surely increase the accuracy of the 
information being reported. 

Hopefully, reports such as yours, show- 
ing the failures and successes of other 
farmers with the same problem, will pro- 
mote a better understanding of alternative 
methods of dealing with some of the 
problems we face in viticulture and 
winemaking today. Excellent report! 
Sincerely, 

Douglas Hill, Vineyard Manager 
Jaeger Vineyards, Rutherford Hill Winery 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to compliment you on the 
fine article on trellising at Callaway Vine- 
yard & Winery. The information is ac- 
curate and concise, and the photography 
is topnotch. Thank you once again for a 
very well-written article. We hope to see 
you again soon. 

Best regards, 

John, Moramarco 

Senior Vice President, Viticulturist 
Callaway Vineyards & Winery, Temecula, 


CA ai 
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Upcoming Events 


July 31, August 1—2, 1986 
American Society for 
Enology & Viticulture 

Eastern Section 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting will be 
held at The Erie Hilton, 16 West 10th 


Street, Erie, PA 16501 (phone: (814) 
459-2220). 
The program will include technical 


papers on viticulture and enology, ex- 
hibits by industrial suppliers, a lecture by 
an eastern wine industry leader, presenta- 
tion of the Outstanding Achievement 
Award of the Section, student paper com- 
petition, Eastern Wine Industry Student 
Scholarship Awards, installation of the 
new Officers for the coming year, and sev- 
eral technical wine evaluation sessions. 
For more information, contact Jim Gal- 
lander, Program Chairperson, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Ohio Agricultural Research & 
Development Center, Wooster, Ohio 


NEW EDITION! 
WINES OF BORDEAUX 


“The best single book on Bordeaux 
wine in any language”’ 


* Current through ’84 Vintage 
Decanter 
* Comprehensive, Scholarly, 606 pages 
* Essential new insights for Bordeaux 
buyers & investors. 
* Detailed Statistics on all Chateaux, 
Cepages and prices! 
$12.95 each 
Quantity discounts available. 
ORDER NOW! TOLL FREE! 
800 242-9462 
in Calif 800 231-WINE 


LE Wike Appreciation Ga ald 
155 Connecticut St. 
San Francisco, CA 94107 


44691-6900 (phone: (216) 263-3818); or 
Frank Gadek, Secretary, RD #1, Box 221- 
I, East Mill Hill Road, East Greenville, PA 
18041 (phone: (215) 679-8289). 


August 18, 1986 
Vineyard Canopy Management 
Symposium 


An all-day Symposium will be held in 
conjunction with the XXII International 
Horticultural Congress Meetings (August 
11-18, 1986) at the Main Theater, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis. Co-sponsors of 
this event are the Winegrowers of Cali- 
fornia. 

The following topics will be covered: 

—Influence of temperature on composi- 
tion and quality of grapes, Dr. Bryan 
Coombe, Waite Agriculture Research In- 
stitute, Australia; 

—Influence of light on composition and 
quality of grapes, Dr. Richard Smart, Ru- 
akura Soil and Plant Research Station, 
New Zealand; 

—Irrigation management and fertigation 
to optimize grape composition and vine 
performance, Dr. Ben Ami Bravdo and 
Yosef Hepner, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, Israel; 

—Influence of vine spacing and trellis- 
training systems on canopy micro- 
climate, vine performance and grape 
quality, Dr. Cesare Intrieri, University of 
Bologna, Italy; 

—Usefulness of growth regulators for 
controlling vine growth and improving 
grape quality in intensive vineyards, Dr. 
Shimon Lavee, Volcani Center for Olei & 
Viticulture, Israel; 


BIRD CONTROL NET 


Mesh Opening 5/8 x 3/4” 


Prices for 1986 


ABOVE PACKAGED FOR PREPAID UPS 


14x 1000 onacore $175.00 
14 x 5000 onacore ..$615.00 
17 x 5000 onacore ..$731.00 
ABOVE ROLLS MOTOR FREIGHT COLLECT 


WALT HALLER 
aimac Plascics is int. 
6311-F Erdman Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21205 
301-485-9100 
NJ, PA, DE, VA, WV, DC 
call 1-800-638-5452 


—Usefulness of rootstocks for control- 
ling vine vigor and grape quality, Dr. 
Roger Pouget, INRA, France; 

—Interactions of training system, soil 
and rootstock with regard to vine 
ecophysiology, vigor, yield and red wine 
quality in the Bordeaux area, Dr. Alain 
Carbonneau and Pierre Casteran, INRA, 
France; 

—Effectiveness of shoot topping and leaf 
removal as a means of improving grape 
quality, Dr. Werner Koblet, Swiss Federal 
Research Station for Viticulture and Hor- 
ticulture, Switzerland; 

—Influence of hedging and leaf removal 
on canopy microclimate, grape composi- 
tion, and wine quality under California 
conditions, Dr. Mark Kliewer and An- 
drew Bledsoe, University of California, 
Davis. 

Registration deadline is August 1. For 
details, contact Carolyn Norlyn, attention: 
Grape Canopy Management, Campus 
Events and Information, UC Davis, 
Davis, CA 95616. Phone: (916) 752-2816. 
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INSIGHTS 


In The Cellar 


Jake Lorenzo 


Editor's note: By now I’m sure that a lot of you have figured out that 
I've been writing all the editor's notes. Well, this is the last time. 
From now on we'll let the editor write his owwn damn notes. 


I was sipping ice-cold beer with Chuy. We sat in the hot sun 
watching the garden grow. Our tans were developing ad- 
mirably. 

“Practical Winery rejected my last column,” I said. 

“Por que?” asked Chuy. 

“They complained, because the column had nothing to do 
with wine.” 

“T don’t see what that’s got to do with nothing. You're a pri- 
vate eye, not some pinche wine writer. You ought to dump that 
rag. 

We drank some more beer, then Chuy said, “En otro mano, 
they let you print some pretty strange stuff, maybe stuff no 
one else would let you print.” 

Chuy always had a point. 

In any case, rejection is a miserable experience. Imagine, after 
all these years Practical Winery rejected a Jake Lorenzo column. 
(Technically, my daughter Jakelyn wrote it, but a Lorenzo by 
any other name is still a Lorenzo.) 

They rejected the column because nowhere in it did the sub- 
ject of wine appear, a bogus criterion if I ever heard one. After 
all, newspaper columnists range far and wide for their topics. 
Columnists writing for Playboy aren't restricted to topics deal- 
ing with T and A. Don't forget Hugh Johnson used to write 
gardening books. 

I’ve never viewed myself as a wine writer. I like to think of 
myself as, in the words of Charles McCabe, “a professional 
drinker.” Hopefully, my columns share and reveal insights into 
the world around us. Being a professional drinker, many of 
these insights seem to have links to wine or the art of drinking 
itself. But that shouldn't exclude those insights that aren't 
directly linked to wine. 


The American Wine Society is a national, non-profit organization devoted to 
educating its members and the general public about all aspects of wine- 


production, use, and appreciation. The Society is independent and has no 
commercial affiliation 


Membership is opento any interested person; wine enthusiast, professional in 
the wine business, amateur winemaker — anyone who wants to learm more 
about wine 

Annual (calendar year) dues are $20.00 per individual or couple which includes 
the Society's quarterly Journal, Special Bulletins and much more. 


For free brochure write to: AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. PW, 3006 Latta Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14612 
(716) 225-7613 


I’ve always looked at wine and winemaking as a metaphor for 
life. It seems obvious. We talk of wines as being young. We 
watch them grow to maturity. We worry about them getting 
over the hill. I don’t know about you, but I sure as hell view my 
life that way. 

I figure I’m in the growing-to-maturity stage, although Jake- 
lyn’s mother often says she'd appreciate it if I’d grow up, so I 
might still be in the young stage. I know I haven't peaked yet, 
because I survived the last Grant's Birthday party to the bitter 
end, got up early the next morning and cooked the horseneck 
clams we'd caught. I know for certain that I’m not over the hill, 
because my father showed up at the party, drank with the rest 
of us till the bitter end as well, and was right there with me 
cooking those clams. If he’s not over the hill yet, then I know 
I've got a ways to go. 

That’s what the column was about. Not my dad. It was about 
getting horseneck clams and celebrating Grant’s Birthday. 
Jakelyn wrote it. She shared and revealed considerable in- 
sights. I’m sorry you missed them. Maybe if you write Practical 
Winery, they'll send you a copy. 

That column will probably be known as the lost Jake Lorenzo 
column. There used to be a different lost Jake Lorenzo column, 
but I found it and turned it in. They printed that one. This lost 
Jake Lorenzo column will probably become a collector’s item 
and be worth a lot of money. Jakelyn and I could make so much 
money that we'll start a magazine of our own. If we do, we 
won't reject insightful columns, no matter what the topic. 

Wishful thinking? 

Maybe so, but no more farfetched than someone starting a 
winery who actually thinks he'll make money. From what I 
can see, magazines make even less money than wineries, but 
they haven't the talent to get so deeply in debt. 

Isn’t business fascinating? I'll tell one last insightful thing 
about the wine business. At least if the whole thing goes into 
the toilet, you'll have a warehouse full of wine to drink away 
your sorrows. All a magazine editor will have is a drawerful of 
rejected columns, if they’re smart enough to save them. 
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COMPUTER SYSTEMS TO HELP 
YOU PRODUCE QUALITY WINE 
AT MANAGEABLE COST 


NOW WITH TWO INTEGRATED IBM PC SYSTEMS 


WINERY INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
Case Goods Inventory, Order Entry and Invoicing, Sales Analysis, 
Payables, Receivables, and General Ledger. 


WINERY PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
Crush, Blend, Percent Composition and History, Tank Ingredients, 
Wine Chemistry, Barrel, Cost Analysis, Grower Contracts, and 
Government Forms. 


DATA CONSULTING ASSOCIATES 
18000 COLEMAN VALLEY ROAD, OCCIDENTAL, CA 95465 
707-874-3067 
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Free Run 


Joe Tarantino 


Amerine Judges UC Davis 
20-Point Score Card 


The UC Davis 20-point score card hasn't kept up with the 
times. The system is becoming increasingly obsolete as 
winemaking and wine terminology become more complex. Ac- 
cording to UC Davis professor emeritus Maynard Amerine, the 
Davis system, used in various applications, including wine 
judgings, since its formal inception in 1938, is best used today 
in the laboratory. 

“The ideal use/” says Amerine, now 75, “is when you have a 
winery and three winemakers and they taste together three 
times a year. At the end of the year, they will know exactly 
what the wine is like, and how it will fit into their bottling 
plans. It is also useful when you’re making the same varietal 
from different vineyards. Maybe one is high in acid and one is 
low in acid; that will show up in the Davis score card, whereas 
if you give it a gold medal, it doesn’t necessarily mean that you 
like, or don’t like, high acid. A description tells you where the 
difference actually is. The Davis score card is useful for 
describing wines, but not for judging wines.” 

The antiquated components of the score card include un- 
deremphasis of aroma and overemphasis of volatile acidity, an 
important consideration in the 1930s and 1940s, but hardly so 
today. Amerine says that it is also difficult for panelists to dis- 
tinguish between bitterness and astringency. Bitterness is 
regarded as a taste, astringency as a mouthfeel. But many bitter 
substances are also astringent. The biggest problem, however, 
is defining the scores as they correlate to quality. 

“First of all/’ notes Amerine, “score cards should be mul- 
tiplicative. Suppose you have a wine that is black and it should 
be white. It might have a beautiful bouquet and a beautiful 
taste, but there are only two points, one-tenth of the score card, 


WATER SUPPLY AND WASTEWATER 
ENGINEERING FOR WINERIES 


DAVID R. STORM, Ph.D., P.E. 


STORM ENGINEERING 


(916) 795-3506 
15 MAIN ST., P.O. BOX 681, WINTERS, CA 95694 


INSIGHTS 


for color. So if you subtract two points, you still have 18 points, 
but it’s obviously not that kind of a wine.” 

Amerine, who has not officially judged wine in 15 years, says 
that any system is acceptable, so long as you can define the 
score. “The real problem,” suggests Amerine, “is how do you 
define a gold medal? If all the judges do not define a gold in the 
same way, no system can be totally free of criticism.” 

According to Amerine, rating wine today requires specializa- 
tion. “It’s pretty obvious that the Davis score card should be at 
least three cards,” he says. “One each for red, white, and spar- 
kling wine and maybe still another for vermouths. In ver- 
mouth, the balance of the herbs is very important. There 
should be a plus/minus thing for that. The same thing applies 
to sparkling wine where color is important. And you don't 
want any specific varietal character, you want it balanced in its 
own right.” 

The score card was devised at Davis by the Department of 
Viticulture and Enology, to rate hundreds of wines that were 
made, and continually evaluated, by the University staff begin- 
ning in the mid-1930s. It was also used to help train students 
in sensory evaluation. The 20-point card was sub-divided to 
consider appearance, color, aroma and bouquet, volatile 
acidity, total acidity, sweetness, body, flavor, bitterness and 
general quality, assigning one to four points for each charac- 
teristic. 

Although the Davis 20-point score card and a modified 10- 
point score card are still in use, UC Davis professor Ann Noble 
is teaching future winemakers to use the aorma wheel, which 
uses numerous practical descriptive words. Students can look 
around the wheel to find what most nearly fits their analysis. 
The advantage over the Davis score card is that the wheel has 
a clear association for the meaning of each word. 

The International Union of Oenologists (IUE), to which 14 
countries belong, supports the creation of a worldwide lan- 
guage of wine. The union hosted a World Congress in Barce- 
lona, Spain, in March, 1986, to promote a standardized tasting 
form, vocabulary, and wine-tasting glossary. 

Professor Amerine, who was invited to speak but could not 
attend, calls the union proposals wishful thinking. “They pro- 
posed that enologists be given the responsibility for making 
value judgments on the quality of different wines,” he says. 
“Where are you going to get an enologist in Germany who is 
willing to taste sherry and port? There is no school that teaches 
tasting of all different kinds of wines. Davis does as much as 
anybody and they do one, maybe two sherries a year.” 

Amerine is also critical of the proposed standardized vocabu- 
lary of the IUE, which he feels, like a standardized score card, 
would be impossible to enforce, let alone agree upon. “The 
Office International de la Vigne et du Vin has a six-language 
vocabulary for wine tasters with translations of terms in enol- 
ogy, viticulture, and judging,” says Amerine. “But all they did 
was establish French as the standard. And the Germans have 
their own standard. They weren't going to take anything from 
the French. All the others simply translated the French into 
their language to the best of their knowledge. But every word 
in French does not have the same meaning in English. For ex- 
ample, séve, which literally means sap. You cannot talk about 
the sap of a wine in English.” 

Nonetheless, Amerine is encouraged by the evolution of sen- 
sory analysis but, unquestionably, there’s a long way to go. 
“The idea,” he says, “that there should be order out of chaos 
and that people who are professional enologists have a particu- 
lar role in this thing I think is on the right side’ 
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MARKETING 


The , 
Wine Retailer 


Stan Hock 


The Futures Are Now 


California’s premium Cabernet Sauvignon producers have 
been paddling upstream ever since the Bordeaux futures mar- 
ket went wild a few years ago and began to suck up a good 
portion of the American connoisseur’s ‘wine dollar’. A weak 
franc and less-than-great vintages for Cabernet in California 
certainly contributed to the problem, but the key factor has 
been the skill with which the Bordelais and their cohorts in the 
distribution chain have glorified the wines from the celebrated 
1982, 1983 and, now, 1985 vintages—indeed, have turned 
them into highly desirable commodities. 

However, the hegemony of the Bordelais in this area may 
finally be ending, for it appears that California’s top Cabernet 
producers have caught on to the futures game and are now an- 
gling to grab a piece of the action. 

Recently, an influential Washington, D.C. retailer named 
Addy Bassin’s MacArthur Liquors announced that it would be 
offering futures prices on more than two dozen 1984 Cabernets 
and Merlots from about fifteen highly-regarded California 
wineries. Significantly, MacArthur is one of this country’s 
largest and most experienced dealers in Bordeaux futures and 
its California offering is closely patterned on its Bordeaux 
program. 

Customers can lock-in the quantity of wine they want at the 
lowest possible price (about 30% below standard retail in most 
cases) by paying for it up front. A bonus of MacArthur’s Cali- 
fornia futures program is that prospective buyers were able to 
sample all the wines at a store tasting in early June, 1986, an 
opportunity that is never available to the purchaser of Bor- 
deaux futures. 

According to several participants in the MacArthur program, 
Jim Arsenault, the store’s American wine buyer, has proposed 
the futures idea to California winemakers for years, with little 
success. Earlier this year, however, after tasting barrel samples 
of 1984 and 1985 wines at over 100 wineries around the state, 
Arsenault vigorously renewed his campaign and finally found 
a receptive audience. 

As a result, some of California’s finest Cabernet producers are 
selling small quantities of their 1984 wines—the vast majority 
of them not yet bottled—to MacArthur at significantly reduced 
wholesale prices. By taking a smaller markup on their end as 
well, MacArthur will be able to offer the highly-regarded 1984s 
well in advance of their actual release at attractive prices. 

Why have California’s cream-of-the-crop Cabernet producers, 
resistant to the idea of futures in the past, had such a change 
of heart? 

“Now is the time for California to make a move,” one of the 
participating winemakers quoted Jim Arsenault as telling his 
chosen wineries, and a combination of factors apparently has 


persuaded many of them that this is so. With the value of the 
dollar continuing to decline and the drumroll of hype for the 
1985 vintage in France reaching a crescendo, Bordeaux prices, 
even on a futures basis, are skyrocketing out of sight, straining 
the credibility and finances of even the most devoted collectors. 

At the same time, California appears to have, in 1984 and 
1985, two excellent vintages with which to inaugurate a futures 
market and, given the sterling reputations of the wineries in- 
volved in the MacArthur program and the store’s well-known 
connection to the Bordeaux futures scene, there’s a golden op- 
portunity to reap massive national publicity, a development al- 
ready well in progress. 

According to many of the participants in the MacArthur pro- 
gram, financial reward is not the primary motivation for join- 
ing in a futures offering. The wineries will get 50% of their 
price up front, and they'll have that money to work with for a 
year or two, but they’re also cutting their margin and, for most 
of them, the amount of wine involved is small. Rather, the 
main benefit of futures to the wineries, at this point at least, is 
promotional, the chance to participate in what could be a 
groundbreaking effort to elevate California Cabernet to the sta- 
tus of classified-growth Bordeaux. 

All of the producers I spoke to have strong feelings about the 
competitive advantage that the futures market has given to the 
Bordelais. “The wine press is already talking about the 1985 
French wines,” says Steve Girard of Girard Winery in the 
Napa Valley, whose 1984 Cabernets will be included in the 
offering, “but in California we're still working on [selling] our 
1982 Cabernets. Selling futures is a way to rectify that situa- 
tion, to gain parity with the French. It also lends credence to 
the ageability of California wines, which has become an issue 
of late/” 

John Skupny, marketing director of Caymus Vineyards in the 
Napa Valley, another MacArthur program participant, echoes 
Girard’s sentiments. “Maybe it will juice a few of the writers to 
start talking about California vintages not yet on the market,” 
Skupny argues. 

Apparently, it already has. Robert Parker has sampled all the 
wines in the MacArthur offering and reportedly has lavished 
them with high praise in an issue of The Wine Advocate. Par- 
ker’s influential opinions will be augmented by articles in vari- 
ous national publications (Vanity Fair and Newsweek, among 
others) and, to further trumpet the program, MacArthur Li- 
quors is taking out full-page ads in The Wine Spectator. 

In addition, the wineries in the program, having quickly 
coalesced into a select society, are meeting with some regular- 
ity, not only to taste each other’s wines and consider the bids of 
other wineries to join their number, but “to figure out how to 
create more and more hype,” as one slightly bemused par- 
ticipant put it. Given all this orchestrated activity, it’s hard not 
to regard the MacArthur futures program as the first salvo in 
an organized campaign to wean America’s wine collectors and 
investors from their carefully cultivated Bordeaux habit. 

Randy Dunn of Dunn Vineyards, Napa Valley, concurs with 
this assessment. “I’m sure that’s what everyone wants the 
MacArthur program to be,’ Dunn admits, adding that the fu- 
tures program is “a bit of a national publicity game.” 

Dunn, whose Howell Mountain Cabernets have been among 
the trade’s hottest wines in recent years, is one of the smallest 
producers in the MacArthur group and certainly not in need of 
a futures program in order to sell his wine. Like most of the 
other wineries, he’s in it for prestige and an opportunity to 
participate in—as Skupny puts it—a trend-setting national 
program.” 

Like many of the winemakers in the group, however, Dunn is 


a little skeptical of the whole enterprise. “It could be a can of 
worms,” he concedes, and Skupny worries a bit about a ‘Pan- 
dora’s Box’ of marketing problems. If Parker and other wine 
writers drum up a firestorm of consumer demand for the 
wines (much as they did for the 1982 Bordeaux), the wineries’ 
distributors all around the country—as well as besieged 
retailers in California—will be clamoring to get in on the fu- 
tures deal, and, to placate them, the wineries might wind up 
selling much more of their production on this basis than they 
intended to initially. That, in turn, could lead to higher prices 
on the wines once they’re actually released and, consequently, 
to resentment among consumers and retailers who were not 
able to participate in the program. 

“Tt could lead to price wars at the retail level,” concedes Gary 
Andrus of Pine Ridge Winery in the Napa Valley, a big booster 
of the program and one of its early subscribers. (Andrus 
reportedly helped Arsenault persuade some of the other winer- 
ies to sign up.) “There could be marketing snafus,” agrees 
Girard, who points out that MacArthur sells futures to con- 
sumers nationwide and therefore might steal customers from 
the wineries’ other important retail accounts around the 
country. 

To avoid this problem, many of the wineries are offering the 
same introductory futures price, on limited wine quantities, to 
all or some of their other distributors. Ridge Vineyards (Cuper- 
tino, CA), for instance, will be selling up to 50% of their 1984 
Montebello Cabernet on a futures basis (the lowest retail price 
will be about $19, compared to the $30 release price). Joseph 
Phelps offered their four 1984 Cabernet bottlings to distribu- 
tors at the price they’re selling to MacArthur, until June 30. 
Pine Ridge, Girard, and Caymus will utilize a similar ap- 
proach. Conversely, producers with minimal production, like 
Dunn, will restrict their involvement to the MacArthur pro- 
gram and one or two other distributors. 

After researching this breaking story in some depth, it seems 
to me that many of the wineries in the MacArthur program are 
not fully prepared to deal with its possible consequences — 
specifically, the marketing problems it may cause them and the 
change in their public image that it may occasion. 

“We're tiptoeing into something that’s still a little confusing,” 
admits Girard, summing up the sentiments of many of the 
winemakers I spoke to. Donn Reisen, sales manager at Ridge, 
says, ‘It’s one of those things where you put it out on the table 
and then you put your arm over your face.” 

Despite all the trepidation, however, the wineries involved see 
enormous potential benefit in a futures program, both for 
themselves—as a way of competing with, and attaining the 
worldwide status of, red Bordeaux—and for the consumer. 

“The main benefit will be for the consumer,” declares An- 
drus, “for the guy who likes to cellar wine and invest in it. If 
you consider the savings that someone can obtain through buy- 
ing on futures, it’s a real good investment.” 

Bruce Neyers of Joseph Phelps, St. Helena, CA, concurs. “I 
like the idea,” he says. “It’s an interesting opportunity for the 
California wine industry to take another look at itself from a 
different vantage point. And it makes a lot of sense for the con- 
sumer. It provides a price savings, a lock-in of a desirable com- 
modity and a guaranteed source of supply for it. For the win- 
ery, it’s good promotion, because it generates interest in other 
products.” 

Unlike some of his compatriots, Neyers is not too worried 
about the potential pitfalls. “If it really takes off, great. If it 
sputters and falls flat—well, we'll all still be in business 


tomorrow.” 
{OL} 
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Selecting Design Professionals: 
Beauty Contest or Lowest Bidder? 


Probably sometime during a winemaker’s career, the task of 
selecting professional help for a winery expansion or moderni- 
zation (or both) will emerge. The final decision may rest with 
the front office, but your input should be sought. 

While it may be as simple a process as going to the telephone 
directory yellow pages, there is a logical sequence of events that 
should take place to screen applicants and give the winery the 
best possible design help for the fees expended. 

Both engineers and architects in all states must be certified by 
the respective licensing agency, which hopefully protects the 
consumer from incompetent practitioners. 

Such is the case also of physicians, all of whom are certified 
to practice medicine, but there are some that you would not 
trust to decide the fate of your body and its important parts. So 
it is with engineers and architects. My late father-in-law, who 
was a physician, used to say in selecting a surgeon that you 
didn’t want the one that was necessarily top of his class in med 
school, but the ‘luckiest’ one. 

I've since interpreted ‘lucky’ in sports parlance as the one 
with the best batting average or win-loss record. The same 
scoring method could likewise be applied to attorneys. Their 
audited win-loss records could be published in the yellow 
pages along with their specialities and other particulars. It 
would really help the poor layman sift through the page-after- 
page of bar-certified barristers that are available to advise and 
defend. 


100% BIRD CONTROL 


Statement of Qualifications 

It is not uncommon for architects and engineers to submit 
qualification statements to a prospective client. These state- 
ments are usually concise in content and in letter form. A de- 
scription is included of the firm’s past projects which are simi- 
lar to the prospective planning and design task contemplated 
by the winery. It is also fair to ask a prospective firm for the in- 
dividual(s) who will actually prosecute the design and with 
whom you will be dealing on a day-to-day basis, i.e., the pro- 
ject engineer (architect) and project manager or principal-in- 
charge. 

Other key questions to ask during this screening phase are: 

1) A listing of projects of similar size and cost and the name 
and telephone number of a contact for each of the past engage- 
ments listed. 

2) Number of jobs in the last five years that were bid and 
built: 

a) 10% above the engineer’s/architect’s estimate; 
b) 25% above the engineer’s/architect’s estimate; 
c) 5% below the engineer’s/architect’s estimate; 

d) 10% below the engineer’s/architect’s estimate. 

3) Does the firm have qualified personnel to perform ‘Value 
Engineering’! analyses? Is the methodology used routinely for 
all projects? Is it a fee extra? 

4) Salary schedule, showing direct salaries, overhead (direct 
and indirect) and profit. 

5) Is interest charged for invoices past due over 30 days? 

6) Are job expenses charged at cost or is a bookkeeping fee as- 
sessed on top of the actual charges? 

7) Is the firm equipped to undertake the construction services 
phase and under what conditions? 

8) Can the firm with its current and projected workload han- 
dle the job and deliver the finished project on time? 

There are many other questions that can be included in the 
initial request for qualifications, but it is also wise sometimes to 
see what the request will yield if the architect or engineer is 
given the freedom to present what they think is important. 
Then you can use the key questions as a basis for a face-to-face 
interview later, or, more simply, a telephone conversation for 
those firms that look promising. 


The Proposal: On Two Knees or One? 

Once the statement of qualifications phase is completed, the 
winery should have a reduced listing of three firms. These 
firms are then asked to submit a detailed proposal in response 
to a ‘request for proposal’ that the winery prepares. 

It might seem appropriate at this point to anticipate a question 
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by the thoughtful reader: Why not ask for proposals from all 
the candidates and just skip the initial qualifications phase? 
Quite honestly, the cost to a firm for preparing a proposal can 
be significant in terms of professional staff time and clerical 
effort to produce a quality product. There is nothing that out- 
rages a consultant more than to have spent a great deal of time 
and effort on a proposal, when the potential client had already 
made up its mind on a selection for other reasons long before 
the proposal stage. ‘Window dressing’, as it is often called in 
the trade, is to be carefully avoided. 

The proposals are then reviewed by winery principals (and 
hopefully the winemaker) to see if each one of the final three 
candidates has a clear understanding of the project, its objec- 
tives and time and fiscal constraints. If all candidates display a 
fairly equal grasp of the project, then oral interviews of the 
finalists should be scheduled. A strict time limit should be 
stated in the announcement and request for oral presentation. 

It might also be fair to have the three firms ‘draw straws’ or 
otherwise randomly select an order of appearance. (From long 
personal experience the firm which appears first or last seems 
to have an edge. I am sure that a psychologist could give you 
any number of reasons why any position in the batting order is 
a good one—if you say what the review committee wants to 
hear, that is.) My own personal observation is that the last pitch 
is the one the review committee probably remembers most 
clearly, while the first interviewee gets the panel when their 
minds and backsides are fresh. 

All that aside, the review committee should, in addition to 
keeping an eye on the clock to hold the presentation to the 
prescribed time allotted, have a series of simple, direct ques- 


tions for the candidates in addition to the ones that may 
emerge from the presentations: 
1) Why should we hire your firm? (A Mohammed Ali-type 


“We're the greatest” response should be grounds for rejection. ) 


2) Are the people we are meeting and listening to today the 


ones that will actually work on our project? 


3) Do you see anything unrealistic about the project timeline 


or do you have any suggestions on how to improve the project 
concept without increasing the project budget? 


The selection of the successful firm should be swift and con- 


cise but not final until a fee has been agreed upon and a con- 
tract signed. If a mutually agreeable fee and working arrange- 
ment cannot be reached by the winery and the consultant, 
then the candidate finishing second in the rankings should be 
notified and contract negotiations initiated immediately. 


Fees: Not the Bottom Line 
The cost for designing the system should be based on a ra- 


tional method that is acceptable to both designer and winery. 
Cost shouldn't be the principal parameter by which one consul- 
tant is chosen over another, but it often is. In the early 1960s, 
comedians Flip Wilson and Bob Newhart had routines involv- 
ing the emerging space program. One of their oft-repeated sit- 
uation themes was the astronaut flying 120 miles above earth 
in a vehicle fabricated by the lowest bidder. (Not quite as amus- 
ing a situation after the Challenger disaster, but nonetheless 
still reflects the hard economics of government procurement 
regulations). 
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with ‘lowest price’ comes about if the client, in its zeal to obtain 
a real bargain design, begins to lever one consultant against 
another in a can-you-beat-this-bottom-line kind of contest. 
Most consultants who have been around the campus for a 
While would walk (probably run) away from a ‘bidding con- 
test, but there are some who won't. Corner-cutting, poor qual- 
ity control of design and a shabby product are usually the re- 
sult of an unreasonably underpriced design contract. 

Quite simply, fees for services are made up of the firms salary 
costs (salary plus vacation and sick leave), overhead (direct and 
indirect), and profit. Direct expenses such as blueprinting, 
photocopying, soil investigations, topographic and boundary 
surveys and the like are usually charged at cost, although 
some firms add a nominal markup on direct expenses to cover 
the extra in-house bookkeeping costs. : 

Both architects and engineers and their professional affilia- 
tions/societies have devised methods for fee determination that 
reflect the degree of planning, design and construction service 
effort as a percentage of total construction cost. The fee curves, 
as they are called, usually qualitatively classify the degree of 
complexity of a job with a lower overall fee curve being applied 
to the least complex jobs. The smaller the construction cost, the 
higher the percentage, to account for the fact that design of a 
small building takes almost as much designer and draftsman 
effort as a big building. 

For example, on many high-rise buildings, the floors are liter- 
ally replicas of each other (same framing, electrical and 
mechanical). It would not be inappropriate during the negotia- 
tion phase to ask for copies of the fee curves or other basis for 
arriving at the cost to do the job? 

For some very complex jobs, the fee is often negotiated on a 
cost plus a fixed fee basis. Another method is the estimated fee 
with an upper limit that cannot be exceeded, unless there is a 
change in design or overall scope of work. The latter is often 
called the ‘lump suny contract and is only used on very 
straightforward, no-mystery engagements. 

There are other statistical data that relate construction cost to 
design effort. To look at the cost of design as a function of con- 
struction, the Environmental Protection Agency, after a rather 
rigorous and strong database study, found that it required on 


the average 1.6 man-years of sanitary engineering planning, 
design and construction inspection effort for every $1 million 
of wastewater treatment plant construction 3 


Contractual Arrangements 
In this day and age of a litigious society, it is well to have a 
contract thoroughly scrutinized by an attorney who specializes 
in construction disputes and contract law. They do not have to 
contain 30 pages, either, in order to protect the respective in- 
terests of the winery and the consultant or architect. 


Disputes 

Hopefully, any misunderstanding during the course of the 
contract can be handled by over-the-table dialogue and mutual 
resolution of the problem to the satisfaction of both parties. For 
serious disputes, so-called ‘binding arbitration’ can be a solu- 
tion. As an 18-year member of the construction dispute arbitra- 
tor’s panel for the American Arbitration Association, I have sat 
as an arbitrator in some fairly bizarre cases. The system works, 
but it is not usually a pleasant affair for anyone, including the 
arbitrator, who works at his post only for expenses. 

Resorting to the courts is a long and often punishing experi- 
ence, even if you are morally, technically, and legally entitled to 
a judgment on your behalf. Avoid this route if at all possible. 
Attorneys need the courtroom arena to practice their trade, but 
it is a brutal place to be for the rest of the participants. The seats 
are hard and no one ever smiles. 


David Storm is a consulting sanitary engineer and owner of the 
Winters Winery. 
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Burgundian Viticulture: Methods, Part IT 


Don Blackburn 


Spacing 

Both researchers and growers in France’s Grand Cru regions 
feel that tight spacing leads to maximized quality. In fact, 
French law sets a minimum number of vines/hectare. In Céte 
d’Or, legislation calls for 10,000 vines/hectare (4,000/acre), 
which corresponds to 1m x 1m. By comparison, spacing in 
Bordeaux varies from 7—10,000 vines/hectare in the Médoc to 
5—6,000 vines/hectare in St. Emilion. 

Spacing has been increasing in Cote d’Or for several centu- 
ries. In comparison to the current 10,000 vines/hectare, it was 
15,000 vines/hectare in 1850, 25—30,000 vines/hectare in 1750, 
and 40,000 vines/hectare before that. This progressive widen- 
ing has paralleled the evolution of methods in general. 
Throughout this period, the notion that spacing is an essential 
qualitative element has never wavered. Tight spacing remains a 
key factor in the French quality approach. 

The French have found that spacing should be wider in drier 
climates such as certain areas in southern France. This obser- 
vation is paralleled in California and Australia. It is significant 
to note that the advent of efficient irrigation has opened new 
options in those regions. This is because growers can now es- 
tablish a soil moisture regime negating the dry climate. In 
these same regions, some viticulturists are re-evaluating their 
goal of maintaining high vigor in their vines. Talk of ‘de- 
vigorizing’ is now common in discussions among forward- 
thinking growers. They are showing a keen interest in such 
methods used in Europe. 

In the same spirit of open-mindedness, Burgundians have re- 
cently been rethinking the current spacing. Experimentation 
carried out since 1960 in cooperation between growers and 
technical organizations has examined the value of wider spac- 
ing and higher training. The intent has been to find a way to 
increase the commercial viability of lower-appellation vine- 
yards in the hills behind the famous slope bearing the Grands 
Crus. 

By planting 1m x 3m or 1.2m x 2.5m, one can use a conven- 
tional tractor, which is less expensive than a straddling tractor. 
Moreover, high training (wires at 45 and 70—80”) and wide 
spacing are less expensive than the traditional set-up. This is a 
major factor for wines with a lesser appellation ranking. 

In these vineyards of modest renown, it has been found that 
the experimental method can give wine quality comparable to 
that from traditionally laid-out vineyards if the newer method 
is carried out so as to have a slightly lesser yield/acre. (This 
should be more than compensated by the lower costs.) 


e) 
we 


Two young growers standing in a Chardonnay vineyard in Meur- 
sault. Note the thin foliar plane of each row, allowing maximum sun 
penetration. 


High training and wide spacing led to slightly higher acidi- 
ties, attributable to an increased distance from the heat 
reflected off the ground and radiated from there throughout 
the night. Also, the greater elevation of the fruit afforded an 
improved bunch rot (Botrytis) resistance, which permitted the 
crop to remain on the vine as much as a week longer than con- 
trols. This helped counterbalance the delay this method caused 
in the growth cycle. 

In good years, the experimental method, when compared to 
the traditional, yielded results similar in some respects, and 
superior in others, such as extractable pigments. In difficult 
years, the experimental method fared less well, especially in 


Spraying with a straddle tractor. 


These rows are part of a spacing/trellis 
experiment being carried out in Meursault. 


Guyot-pruned vine budding out on a stony 
limestone soil. 
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Year-by-year development of a head-pruned vine. 


the ripeness parameters. Sugars were substantially lower, and 
acids high enough to be a problem. 

During the past ten years, some of the enthusiasm for this 
method has cooled, although the use of the Carbonneau train- 
ing systems in Bordeaux appears encouraging. In any case, 
these new techniques have never been, and are not now, en- 
visaged for the mid-range or higher appellations. Permits for 
new experimental plantings are not routinely given. An impor- 
tant conclusion drawn from this research is that the existing 
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spacing and training are well-adapted to Burgundy’s enologi- 
cal needs. 
Vine Vigor 

One of the most firmly-held elements of French viticultural 
theory and practice is that pruning should follow the existing 
vigor of the vine. Site selection, varietal choice, soil main- 
tenance, and spacing —these factors, and not pruning, should 
determine vine vigor. It is also true that pruning can serve to 
fine-tune the vigor already set by genetic and environmental 
factors. 

For example, pruning slightly more severely than what is in- 
dicated by a vine's existing condition can reinforce a vine's 
vigor, adding to the exuberance of spring shoots. In this use of 
pruning to fine-tune vigor, the leeway is slight. Pruning 
should not combat vine vigor. When it is substantially more se- 
vere than what is called for, it tends to provoke sucker emis- 
sion. This is because the vine will find a means of manifesting 
its growth potential, despite a misguided human hand. 

It follows that a weak vine pruned too long will find its 
strength spread too thinly. It may shatter, may lignify poorly, 
and will tend to have difficulty ripening its crop. It is also true 
that a slightly longer-than-called-for pruning on a vigorous 
young vine, as a one-shot deal, can have a long-term benefit. 
This is like teaching a dog to respect the leash by giving him 
enough slack to build up speed before being jerked back. This 
method is sometimes used on vines grafted onto SO4 rootstock 
to calm youthful vigor. 

Two other principles of vigor theory in France hold that 1) all 
the factors influencing vigor should be directed, where possi- 
ble, so that vigor is regularized from year to year, and 2) in 


Typical cane-pruned vine. 
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general, everything that increases vigor beyond that necessary 
to ripening an ‘adequate’ crop in ‘adequate’ time is detrimental 
to quality. In other words, using vigor to assure oneself a large 
margin for error is a mistake. 

One final note about the French approach to vigor relates to 
vegetative growth. Grand Cru winegrowers do not seek a 
large surface area. Moderate vigor and a corresponding foliage 
have been found to yield wines of greater finesse and balance. 
Some Californian winemakers find that wines with the 
greatest varietal character are produced from vines with large 
leaf areas. 

This is not a major part of French thinking because con- 
sumers of French wine do not generally dwell on the impor- 
tance of varietal character in wine. Varietal orientation is largely 
a New World invention. In that most of us discovered wine as 
adults, and did so rapidly and avidly, we sought tools to hasten 
the learning process. I feel that varietal character has served 


this purpose, and has now been elevated to a status of overrid- 
ing importance. In France, it remains a secondary factor in 
winemaking and wine tasting. 

The French feel that the noble varieties owe their rank to the 
evolved or elaborated flavors, and that Cabernet or Pinot 
character is not in itself noble. A Chardonnay that tastes like 
Chardonnay is considered a coarse, vulgar wine. A decent red 
Burgundy may taste like Pinot Noir, but a fine red Burgundy 
tastes like its town of origin, or better yet, its vineyard of ori- 
gin. This notion is seldom discussed specifically, but it comes 
up obliquely in discussions between Burgundian growers: 
“That shipper makes good wines, but none of them tastes like 
the town named on the label.” 

Local character is, indeed, at the heart of French viticultural 
thinking. This leaves room, though, for the aromatic 
varieties —Riesling, Gewurztraminer, Muscat. They are in- 
tended to retain their varietal fragrance because that is the ma- 
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jority of their appeal. They remain exceptional in the French 
scheme of things. In light of this situation, it is understandable 
that the Burgundians would not seek an extensive foliage. Fur- 
thermore, foliar restraint is an integral part of vigor theory. 


Pruning 
“The vine only produces grapes on new wood. To make it 
more fruitful, and to avoid exhausting it, the vine should be 
pruned annually. This operation should respect climate and 
soil, and should vary accordingly if it is to yield its finest 
product.” 
M. Salmon, 1826 


French A.O.C. regulations limit vines in Cote d’Or to 80,000 
buds/hectare, which corresponds to eight buds/vine in the re- 
quired square-meter spacing. Cane pruning is by far the most 
common method used in Cote d’Or. Cordon pruning is used 
by some quality-conscious growers in habitats which favor ex- 
cessive vine fertility. In that the cordon has only spurs, all of its 
buds are basal (first and second) buds. Their lesser fruitful- 
ness, in relation to the higher buds that would have been pres- 
ent on the cane, precludes overcropping. Head pruning was 
used in the past, but is now limited to the finer vineyards of 
the Beaujolais district of greater Burgundy. 

Today’s standard Burgundian pruning calls for one six-bud 
cane and one two-bud spur. Inspectors sometimes make spot 
checks to verify that the 80,000 buds/hectare are not exceeded. 
They will, of course, permit weak vines to have fewer buds 
and stronger vines to have one or two extra buds, as long as the 
average is eight buds/vine. 

The second rule of pruning, after respect for vigor, is that 
fruiting wood should be positioned so as to correctly prioritize 
resource distribution. No spur should be positioned above the 
cane on that vine. This is because a higher spur would receive 
more than its share of vascular circulation, and this to the 
detriment of the fruit-bearing buds on the cane. In practical 
pruning exams at viticulture school in France, a student who 
makes this mistake will usually receive an automatic zero 
grade. 

Placement of a spur above a cane and the ensuing diminution 
of the fruit-bearing cane is especially detrimental in cool 
regions where it doesn’t take much weakening to compromise 
winter hardiness. In more temperate climates, the super- 
position of a spur can be seen in a different light. However, 
those who use this practice in the hope of de-vigorization 
should bear in mind that the effect is to de-vigorize only a part 
of the vine. This is different from de-vigorizing the whole vine 
in a more profound way. 


Taille tot, taille tard, 
Rien ne vaut la taille de mars. 


(Prune early, prune late, 
nothing equals a March pruning.) 


Growers have long felt that the ideal time to prune is in the 
weeks preceding budbreak. Yet tradition, practical as ever, ac- 
cepts the need for more time for such a laborious process. So, 
the pruning season is considered to begin on January 22, St. 
Vincent’s Day. He is the patron saint of vignerons. The festival 
in his honor is a major annual event. It almost always rains. 

Each grower starts as early as necessary to finish his vine- 
yards in time. Small growers who do most of the pruning 
themselves will often have begun by Christmas. They admit 
_ with regret that, pruning so early, they are losing the resources 
which haven't had time to migrate from the canes into the 
trunk. It would follow that one could consider de-vigorizing a 
vine by pruning it soon after harvest, and thus robbing it of 


Guyot pruning: A 6-bud spur and a 2-bud spur. 


some of its resources. Iam unaware of trials taking place to de- 
termine the suitability of such a practice in high vigor situ- 
ations. 

On the other hand, Australians, inspired by Dr. Richard 
Smart, have been using a practice similar in intent. This 
method is referred to as ‘double pruning’. It calls for two prun- 
ings each year, a first time along traditional lines in winter, and 
a second time in summer. The second operation is quite radical 
and justifiable only in very warm regions. 

The summer operation takes place right after bloom. The vine 
is stripped of all flower clusters, and then pruned just as it 
would be in winter: two canes are chosen, tipped and tied to 
the wire. Everything else is removed. This process, in effect, 
skips a season. The latent bud at each node is forced into ac- 
tivity when all growth centers having a higher priority are am- 
putated. The vine leafs out a second time, and blooms in late 
summer. 

Thus, the ripening cycle is skewed into autumn, missing the 
extreme mid-summer heat of a region IV or V. The vine is de- 
vigorized, and will not be double-pruned again for several 
years. During that time, grape quality will be improved both 
by the moderated vigor and the improved growing season cli- 
mate. I mention this method so distant from Burgundian 
needs simply to demonstrate the power of pruning and vigor 
manipulation as viticultural tools. 

Looking beyond Burgundy proper (Cote d’Or), one encoun- 
ters another benefit of late pruning. In Chablis, where spring 
frost is a much more common danger, growers have an incen- 
tive to prune as late as possible, to shorten the frost- 
susceptibility period. A February or March pruning, compared 
to an autumn pruning, can delay budbreak by as much as a 
week, or even more. This can be an important factor in the 
areas of Chablis that lack an adequate water source for 
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Close Vine Spacing, Part Il: Vine Management at Sterling Vineyard 


Mike Marcley 

“Closely-spaced vines don't necessarily produce better quality 
fruit,” says Tucker Catlin, vice president-vineyard operations of 
Sterling Vineyards, Calistoga, CA. “In 1973, Sterling’s Larsen 
Vineyard was planted to Zinfandel on AxR 1 rootstock on 4x4 
spacing for 2,722 vines/acre. 

“The usual objectives of close spacing are to devigorate the 
vines through root competition. In theory, this should give you 
smaller vines, with more stress and an improved light regime 
to yield better wine quality.” In shallow soils, like the Larsen 
Vineyard (24-inch clay loam over a dense clay subsoil), the 
lateral root growth encourages root competition and has suc- 
cessfully devigorated the close-spaced vines. 

“But in deep fertile soils, I’d expect vigorous roots to eae go 
deeper in their search for water and nutrients, so that a mini- 
mum of root competition and devigoration would occur. 
Meanwhile, above ground the close-spaced vines with normal 
vigor would experience a lot of canopy overlap and competition 
for light. The results could be more shoot crowding and shad- 
ing instead of less.” 

A Sterling close-spacing trial planted in 1981 with Petit Ver- 
dot has demonstrated this potential shading problem when 
vines are planted too close (4x12) on strong rootstock (AxR 1) 
in deep fertile soils. While the 8x12 vines (control) produced 
11.5 Ibs of fruit/vine and 2.6 tons/acre, the closely-spaced vines 
produced only 2.8 lbs of fruit/vine and 1.3 tons/acre. 

“Tt was clearly a case of poor fruit bud differentiation due to 
excessive shading. There just weren’t enough clusters on the 
close-spaced vines to balance against all of the vegetation.” 
Brush weights for the close-spaced vines were somewhat 
reduced (4.3 Ib/v) vs. wide-spaced (6.3 Ib/v). But the ratio of 
fruit to brush was extremely low for close-spaced vines (0.6) vs. 
wider spacing (1.8). “This really suggests poor cluster develop- 
ment due to overcrowding and shading on rich soils.” 

Close spacing seems to be desirable only if one already has 
weak vines with small canopies, as it simply permits more 
efficient use of the land. “But I think weak vines are mainly a 
function of soil type, and to some extent the variety. The most 
promising technique that we've tested to weaken vines is use of 
devigorating rootstocks. Our results so far suggest that when 
the vine is devigorated by weaker rootstock, the spacing be- 
tween vines can be reduced without the negative effects of 
shoot crowding and shading. From a practical point of view, 
closer spacing of weak vines can mean better yields/acre, too.” 

Sterling’s first rootstock trial was designed in 1980 to deter- 
mine the best rootstock for the ‘new’ variety, Petit Verdot. “I 
wanted to try some weaker rootstocks because this variety had 
a reputation for producing a lot of vegetation along with erratic 
fruit set. That suggested a possible problem with excessive 
vigor, especially on the deep and fertile Yolo loam in which it 
was to be planted. In 1981, we planted six rows each to AxR 1, 
1202, SO4, and 110R. 

“From the first year, the SO4 vines were the only ones visibly 
lower in vigor. By the fifth year, it was clear that the 8x12 spac- 
ing was too generous for this little vine (see Table I). Spacing 
between vines could have been as close as 4 or 5 feet. In 1985 
at another site, we tried SO4 again on Merlot with 3x10 spac- 
ing in order to reduce vigor, increase the vines/acre and to use 
our land more efficiently.” 

Based on this experience with SO4, Catlin believes that it may 
be possible to devigorate vines by using weaker rootstock and 
generally agrees that devigorated vines may produce smaller 
clusters, smaller berries and better wine quality than exces- 


Catlin discusses trellising in the 4x4 Larsen Vineyard. 


sively large vines. Vigor can be reduced by matching a root- 
stock to a particular soil and the reduced yield/vine can be 
compensated for by closer spacing to obtain more vines/acre. 
The choice of trellis system is very critical for narrower spacing 
between rows. 


Table I 


Rootstock Trial Brush Weights 1985 (5th Leaf)—Petit Verdot 


AxR 1 (Control) 110R 1202 S04 
Brush Weight 6.3# 8.2# 6.0# 1.7# 
% of Control 100% 130% 95% 27% 


“We learned a lot about trellis design from the 4x4 Larsen 
Vineyard. Originally it was a Bordeaux design with the fruit 
wire 18” above the ground, two parallel, movable, shoot posi- 
tioning wires at 34,” and overhead catch wire at 54.” The low 
trellis could be very advantageous in a cool climate like France, 
where early ripening of the fruit is your primary concern. But 
in Napa, the heat off the ground would dehydrate and raisin 
the berries really badly. The wines had a cooked/caramel 
flavor, along with the high alcohol levels that you get with rai- 
sined fruit.” ; 

The low canopy and dense spacing also restricted air move- 
ment. “The crews wouldn't work in there in the afternoon be- 


cause of the high humidity. You could feel it as soon as you 
stepped into the vineyard.” The result was an unacceptable 
amount of rot mixed in with the raisins. ‘You certainly 
wouldn't call it a high-quality vineyard, and the operating 
costs were almost double normal-spaced vineyards.” 

Catlin’s approach to managing the vineyard was to T-bud to 
Merlot in 1981 and raise the entire trellis six inches higher off 
the ground. ‘These few inches really seemed to help reduce 
the raisining and the rot. But what we really learned was that 
the shoot positioning wires and the narrow vertical canopy 
were the key to narrow row spacing. Since then, all of our new 
vineyards have been planted to a modified vertical trellis. 
We've even begun to convert some of our old blocks that are es- 
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pecially susceptible to mildew or rot to this system because the 
fruit is exposed so well.” 

The modified trellis uses 7-foot stakes with the fruit wire at 
40,” a foliar catch wire at 50,” and a single movable shoot posi- 
tioning wire on the downwind side of the row at 62.” When 
the shoots are about 30” long and begin to droop into the 
downwind avenues, the shoot position wire is hooked into 
place. This puts 90% of the shoots in an upright vertical posi- 
tion, with full light exposure to the bunches and to the buds 
for better fruit bud differentiation. The most important part of 
the system is the overhead catch wire, which is stapled to the 
top of an 8-foot stake placed every fifth vine. 

“A few weeks after placing the 62” high shoot positioning 
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wire, the tendrils catch the 74” high overhead wire, which 
holds the shoots out of the avenues for the rest of the season. 
It’s sure a lot cheaper than leaf removal and gives you a narrow 
upright canopy that permits closer row spacing with conven- 
tional equipment. It’s also less expensive than a traditional 
crossarm system and may be adaptable to mechanical picking.” 

Using weaker rootstocks to reduce spacing between vines and 
a tall vertical trellis to reduce spacing between rows, Catlin still 
isn’t sure what the perfect combination will be. “When you look 
at the variables of soil, variety, and rootstock, it’s most likely 
that each site will have its own vigor and that’s what will deter- 
mine how close you can squeeze the vines and rows together 
without creating more shading. Unfortunately, it’s another 
variable to throw into your planting decisions and you won't 
know if you've guessed right until it’s fully grown. _ 

As for the economics of close spacing, a lot depends on in- 
creasing yields enough to offset additional costs. At Sterling, 
the 6x10 (726 v/Ac) spaced vineyards outproduced the 8x12 
(454 v/Ac) vineyards enough to more than offset additional de- 
velopment and operating costs. At the other extreme, the 4x4 
(2,722 v/Ac) vineyard can’t sustain yields much greater than 
the standard 8x12 vineyards, due to the stress induced by the 
very shallow soils. “We have to thin about half the crop off the 
4x4 most years or the vines will collapse from water stress.” 
Since operating costs in this vineyard can be double the tradi- 
tional spacing costs, the fruit ends up costing double,too. 

“You might not mind some very expensive fruit if wines from 
the close spacing were extra special, but our experience with 
wines from this close-spaced vineyard haven't been very en- 
couraging.” 

This wine quality aspect is evident when tasting four Merlot 
vineyard lots from 1983. The wines were made in commercial- 
size lots using standard uniform vinification techniques and 
then a barrel of each lot put aside for 15 months of ageing. The 
barrels were five-year-old fairly neutral Nevers French oak, in 
order not to cover vineyard characteristics with oak. All wines 
were handled the same during ageing, and no fining or filtra- 
tion was performed in order to preserve the individual vine- 
yard characteristics. All four lots were acid-adjusted to 0.70 
g/100mL TA to bring the pH to an acceptable level. The grapes 


Catlin demonstrates movable catch-wire in the lower position on 
three-wire vertical trellis in new experimental vineyard. 


were harvested between 21.6° and 23.1° Brix on 9/7 (Larsen), 
9/8 (Three Palms), 9/18 (Diamond Mountain), and 9/29 (Bothe) 
reported Bill Dyer, winemaker. 

The Bothe Vineyard (two miles south of Sterling Winery on 
Hwy 29) wine showed the best Merlot fruit characteristics. It 
had bright red color while acid, tannin and alcohol were in 
good balance. “The generous fruit character of this variety is 
very evident in this wine,” agreed Catlin and Tom Ferrell, Ster- 
ling Vineyards president. 

“Bothe vines are on AxR 1 in deep gravelly loam spaced 8x12. 
They are cane-pruned (30 buds/vine) on a traditional three- 
wire ‘T’ trellis (fruiting wire at 42” from the ground, ‘T’ and 
foliage wires at 56—60” from the ground) and usually yield 5 
tons/acre,” continued Catlin. 

Wine from Three Palms Vineyard (2 mile south of Sterling 
Winery on Silverado Trail) had bright red color, but the fruit 
was less intense than the Bothe. “Three Palms is on pure 
gravel,” said Catlin. “It’s so rocky that it isn’t cultivated. Vines 
are spaced 7x12, cane-pruned (about 20 buds/vine) on the 
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same three-wire ‘T’ trellis and generally yield 2.6 tons/acre. 
This is a high-stress vineyard with fruit that usually ripens 
quicker and earlier and produces richer wines than fruit from 
other valley vineyards.” 

Wine from Diamond Mountain Ranch (one mile northwest of 
the winery) was a darker red than the others and intensely tan- 
nic, but the fruit was not as intense as Bothe. “This is typical 
mountain fruit,’ notes Catlin. “The vines are seven feet apart 
on a steep (40% gradient), well-drained, terraced hillside. 
They're mostly cane-pruned (22 buds/vine) on the same three- 
wire ‘T” trellis and normally yield 2.5 tons/acre.” 

The 4x4 Larsen Vineyard wine had essentially the same 
bright red color but lacked fruit intensity. The densely-spaced 
vines are on a vertical trellis, spur-pruned on bilateral cordons 
(6 buds/vine) and produce 5 tons/acre. The fruit from closely- 
spaced vines has not produced the intensely fruity and deep- 
colored wine anticipated. 

“Our evaluation of these vineyards,’ comments Dyer, “is 
rather constant over the vintages with DMR giving huge, aro- 
matic wines. Three Palms wines are intense in the nose and 
usually full, rich wines. These two vineyards seem to reflect 
the stressed conditions in the intensity and fullness of the 
wines. Bothe is year-in and year-out our best quality Merlot, 
having a wonderful silkiness in the structure as well as nice 
fruit 

This experience with finished wines suggests that while root- 
stock, trellis and spacing may be used to enhance a vineyard’s 
quality, the soil/climate/varietal combination may still be the 
most important thing for fine wine. 

Catlin now has the opportunity of applying what he has 
learned from the extremely close-spaced Larsen Vineyard and 


the pilot rootstock and spacing trial with Petit Verdot to a 
larger-scale (17-acre) rootstock, spacing and clonal trial next to 
Bothe Vineyard. 

“We designed the trial in 1983,” recalled Catlin, “with Merlot 
bench-grafted to AxR1 and SO4 and then planted in spring 
1984. 

“We took the most interesting rootstocks from the Petit Verdot 
trial and compared three-foot and six-foot spacing between 
vines with 10-foot rows. SO4 looked like the most devigorating 
rootstock for Petit Verdot and we wanted to see if it would per- 
form the same with Merlot. We used 10-foot row spacing, but 
I think that with the vertical trellis, we could go to eight feet 
between rows and still use our present equipment. 

“We are planting a more elaborate rootstock spacing trial with 
Cabernet Sauvignon in our Rutherford vineyard. Vines will be 
on five rootstocks (3309, Riparia Gloire, 110R, S04, and AxR 1) 
with several different spacings (4x8, 8x8, 4x10, 8x10, 4x12, and 
8x12).” 

Results from thorough trials like these (and others presently 
being established) may influence future California vineyard 
design, enhancing the reputation of California wines. The 4x4- 
spaced Larsen Vineyard, however, has revealed that close spac- 
ing may not produce the desired fruit and wine quality in all 
situations. The right farming system (combination of vine vari- 
ety and clone, rootstock, spacing, soil, trellis, crop load and cli- 
mate) must be determined to give vines the balance necessary 
for production of the best quality fruit in each vineyard lo- 
cation. 
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There is a movement taking place in wine marketing—the 
187mL single-serving bottle. Since 1985, at least seven Califor- 
nia wineries have started packaging premium wine in these 
bottles, doubling the number of U.S.-based vintners using the 
187mL package. 

Owens-Illinois, a Toledo, Ohio-based  glass-container 
manufacturer, has contributed to the movement. A new design 
produced by Owens-Illinois in 1982 and test-marketed with 
Wente Bros. Winery in 1983 allowed minimal head space 
(which ensures more stable wine quality) and longer shelf life. 

Because the wine industry must compete with other single- 
serving beverage options, convenience is a strategic factor. As 
wineries struggle to capture and maintain market share in a 
tight market, methods are being sought to expand the wine- 
drinking consumer base. One way to do this is to make a bottle 
of wine as easy to grab as a bottle of beer. The 187mL single- 
serving bottles, with their screwcaps, positioned as refresh- 
ment beverages and guaranteeing no leftover wine to spoil, cer- 
tainly achieve that goal. 

Some wineries have voiced concerns that the small bottle, 
with its screwcap, will ruin their image as premium producers. 
But others see the writing on the wall and view the single- 
serving bottles as a way to introduce their wines to people who 
have never tried wine before—and at a price which allows 
them to compete with such beverage alternatives as beer, wine 
coolers, pre-mixed cocktails, bottled waters and soft drinks. 

Airlines were the original market for the 187mL bottle—it is 
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undeniably difficult to pop a cork while hovering (perhaps 
wobbling) 35,000 feet in the air. Screwcaps, image or not, made 
more sense —and if the flight attendant poured the wine in the 
galley, the consumer would never know. 

Michael Duarte, director of in-flight and dining programs for 
Trans World Airlines (TWA), says, “We've carried 187mL bot- 
tles for about 15 years. Currently, we have the Rodney Strong 
and the Souverain, with plans to carry Sutter Home Zinfandel 
and J. Lohr in the near future. They sell well; we go through 
about 35,000— 40,000 24-bottle cases/year.” 

TWA passengers can find the wines listed on the beverage 
page of the menu, complete with a personalized statement 
about the wine from the winemaker and a picture of the label. 
Says Duarte, “The 187mL bottles are perhaps slightly more 
popular during meal flights, but they are also frequently or- 
dered as an aperitif or cocktail during non-meal flights.” 

Richard Vine, wine consultant for American Airlines, reports 
that in 1985, American began a program to replace generic 
wines with vintage varietals from Napa, Sonoma, and Liver- 
more. Since the switch to varietals, the airline has experienced 
a steady growth in depletions of vintage varietals over generics. 
Vine explains, ‘People in business class know about wine, and 
American wants to serve them better. One red and one white 
varietal are offered on each flight in business and coach 
classes.” 

Pacific Southwest Airlines (PSA) is also upgrading its wine 
program. Beginning mid-June, 1986, the airline began offering 
Tepusquet Vineyards Chenin Blanc and Cabernet Sauvignon 
in 187mL bottles. Previously, only Inglenook generics had been. 
served. Bob Zoller, PSA director of flight operations, reports, 
“Many wineries have contacted us regarding use of their wines 
for in-flight 187mL service. In addition to the Tepusquet and 
other California wines, we hope to offer varietals from other 
states. 
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“Our in-flight magazine will include information and tasting 
notes on the various wines we offer, in order to encourage pas- 
sengers to try different wines. The selection will rotate on a 
monthly basis, usually featuring one or two wines each 
month. Before we began this program, we sold about 500 
cases/month of the Inglenook 187s. We're projecting a 10—15% 
increase in the next year. 

“All 187s served on board will continue to be priced at $1.00, 
so that passengers are able to sample premium wines at a 
reasonable cost. Our passengers include about 65—70% 
businessmen with above-average salaries; these people know 
about wine. By going to a more upscale wine service, we feel 
we will better serve our passengers.” 

Airlines still remain the biggest market for 187mL bottles, al- 
though there are signs that this may be changing. The single- 
serving size is becoming increasingly popular in retail outlets 
(especially convenience stores), delis, restaurants, hospitals — 
even that bastion of beer-drinking, the baseball park. Some 
wineries that originally bottled exclusively for airlines are ex- 
panding into these new markets. 

Estrella River Winery, for instance, in Paso Robles, CA, with 
a 550,000-gallon capacity, began bottling 187mL bottles for 
airlines in September, 1985. By June, 1986, the winery had pur- 
chased a bottling line for 187mL in order to expand its produc- 
tion of the single-servers into retail outlets and restaurants. 

Other wineries which have begun bottling 187s since 1985 in- 
clude Rutherford Hill Winery, Rutherford, CA; J. Lohr Winery, 
San Jose, CA; Weibel, Redwood Valley, CA; Sutter Home Win- 
ery, St. Helena, CA; Grand Cru Vineyards, Glen Ellen, CA; 
and Tepusquet Vineyards, Santa Maria, CA. Of these, all but 
Tepusquet have plans to offer 187mL bottles in markets besides 
airlines. 

Utah has proved to be an excellent on-sale market for the 
187mL package; many wineries started their on-sale 187mL 
trade in this state. According to Utah state law, wine must be 
sold in its own container; it cannot be sold and poured by the 
glass. For people wanting just a single glass, the 187mL bottles 
filled both their desire and the law’s requirements. J. Lohr, 
Wente Bros., Rutherford Hill, and Washington State’s Chateau 
Ste. Michelle are among wineries tapping the Utah restaurant 
trade with single-serving bottles. 

California is another big market for 187s. Restaurants offering 


for wineries interested in test-marketing the package. 


Chateau Bottlers can provide a mobile wine-sterile bottling service, including filler, capper and labeler, to handle 1,500 cases/day 187mL bottles 


Wente 187s are sold at the Oakland Coliseum during Oakland A's 
baseball games. Wine, unlike beer, is sold from the aisles. 


the 187mL on their menus include the Seafood Broiler chain in 
California. Tracy Knight, corporate beverage director, says, 
“We offer Sutter Home White Zinfandel in 750mL and 187mL 
on our menu, in addition to two wines by the glass. No special 
promotion is used to sell the single-serving bottles, but, in one 
year, since we began offering them, we have sold over 200 
cases/month in 23 restaurants.” 

Two San Francisco restaurant/delis, Cafe Scherer and The 
Ritz Delicatessen, offer 187s. Cafe Scherer has carried 187mL 
bottles for about eight years, while The Ritz Delicatessen has 
had them since their March, 1985, opening. Cafe Scherer sells 
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10 cases/month of Wente and Sutter Home 187s, in addition to 
Summit wines by the glass. Single-serving bottles are available 
in the cold box and displayed near the cash register. The Ritz 
uses table tents to promote Wente and Sutter Home 187mL bot- 
tles in the restaurant, selling 20 cases/month and more in the 
summer. Steven Weiss of the Ritz said there are no other wines 
by the glass offered. He also points out that “quite a few 
tourists buy 187mL bottles to take back to their hotel rooms.” 

In off-sale situations, 187s are sold successfully as refreshment 
beverages or impulse purchases, much the same way that beer 
and wine coolers are marketed. Jerry’s Liquor in Santa Monica, 
CA, has sold Wente Chablis and Sutter Home White Zinfandel 
for two years. The small bottles are kept in the cooler next to 
wine coolers and are very popular with the lunch trade, selling 
10 cases/week. Says Roger Buteyn, “People buy singles for 
lunch, four-packs to take home. They are also popular for bus 
trips. For instance, when companies send employees to base- 
ball games, they're just as likely to pack along single-serving 
wine as beer.” 

David Breitstein of the Duke of Bourbon Wine & Liquor, 
Canoga Park, CA, concurs. He sells Inglenook, Wente, and 
Sutter Home 187s from the cooler, where they are placed near 
the beer. Sales total 20—25 cases/month. Ted Lauritzen, wine 
buyer for Sunrise Spirits in Valencia, CA, carries the same 
three brands of 187s and places them with wine coolers and in 
the deli. Lauritzen explains, ‘We sell a lot of sandwiches at 
lunch time, and we have picnic tables outside, so lots of people 
pick up a single-serving bottle to accompany their sandwich.” 
Sales of 187s at Sunrise Spirits total 10 cases/month. 

Jim Pessy of Santa Glen Market, West Los Angeles, CA, sells 
three cases/week of Sutter Home and Wente 187s. “Around 
here,” says Pessy, “people buy the single-serving bottles to take 
to the beach or the Hollywood Bowl. The Plasti-Shield® label 
really keeps them cold. In the future, I may make up picnic 
baskets with 187s to sell to people going to outdoor events.” 

Emporium Capwell in San Francisco has put the picnic idea 
into practice, placing Sutter Home and Los Hermanos 187s in 
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San Francisco's Ritz Delicatessen positions 187s in its front display 
window along with other convenience food products. 


Restaurants appreciate the convenience of 187s when used for single- 
serving pours; pours are always even and there are no leftovers to 
spoil. 


pre-made picnic baskets. The small bottles are also sold in the 
store’s food department, Market on Market. 

Jergenson’s, an upscale grocery store in Pasadena, CA, sells 
between 50 to 100 cases/week of Wente single-serving bottles. 
Much of it is sold in box lunches that, says Robert de Ber- 
ardinis, “are very popular for office lunches as well as for out- 
door events.” He points out another group of people who use 
the 187mL size: “People who don’t drink buy these small bot- 
tles for use in cooking.” 

Hospitals are yet another area where the 187mL bottles are 
appearing. Stanford Hospital in Stanford, CA, and Kaiser 
Foundation and St. Francis Memorial Hospital, both in San 
Francisco, have all offered Wente 187s on their regular-diet me- 
nus for two years. Carolyn Wente of Wente Bros., Livermore, 
CA, reports that they have east-coast hospital placements as 
well. There is no added meal charge for the wine. The 187mL 
controlled portions are seen as a benefit by hospitals. 

Kathy Gardella, Stanford Hospital Dept. of Dietetics, says, 
“There are certain patients who cannot have wine with meals 
if they have certain illnesses or medications. But with regular- 
diet patients, we go through about 8 cases/week.” Helen Shao 
at St. Francis explains that wine is offered only with dinner 
and estimates that the hospital uses about 20 bottles/day. 
Christy Bunes of Kaiser notes that wine is only allowed with 
a doctor’s permission. 

Single-serving bottles are even available at the ballpark and 
other entertainment and sports sites, places where previously 
beer had reigned as the beverage of choice. Carolyn Wente ex- 
plains, “We started marketing 187s during baseball games in 
the Oakland (CA) Coliseum in 1984. In 1985, vendors sold an 
average of 100 cases/month in the aisles during baseball sea- 
son. We also sell to Bay Meadows Race Track in San Mateo, 
Ae 

Another market in which 187s have gained increasing accep- 
tance in the past two years are hotels. Single-serving wines, ac- 
cording to Wente, “work well for in-room service situations in 
which a small, provisioned refrigerator is provided in the 
room.” 

The combination of better, more convenient packaging and a 
tight wine market has given force to the 187mL movement. 
Premium wine is now being found in markets in which it was 
never seen before, and is consumed by people who had never 
previously drunk much, if any, wine. 187s may provide an an- 
swer to expanding the wine market’s consumer base. 
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Does Wine Law Serve the Consumer? 


R. Corbin Houchins 


(Note: The following is excerpted from the keynote speech given by 
Mr. Houchins at the 1985 Tri-Cities Wine Festival, Washington. The 
speech was prepared for a general audience.) 


Fork in the Road 

The ways in which the law fails to promote, or even to protect, 
certain interests of wine consumers is a somewhat complicated 
story. If you set out to discover what consumer wine law is in 
this country, you soon find yourself at a fork in the road. 

On one hand is the path of required disclosure of relevant in- 
formation: According to disclosure theory, the government's 
role is to force sellers of goods to disclose all information that 
an intelligent person would want to know in deciding whether 
or not to buy the product. 

The other fork of the road is substitution of judgment. In that 
view, the government must narrow the range of choices to pre- 
vent consumers, no matter how well-informed and aware of 
risks, from making decisions that run contrary to standards 
devised by the government. 

The great philosophical battles in the federal congress over 
wine law occurred in 1933 and 1934. Like the forthright states- 
men they were, when confronted at the fork in the road by 
choice of the disclosure path or the substitution of judgement 
path, our lawmakers opted squarely for both. Wine law is thus 
an uneasy mixture of consumerism and New Deal state 
capitalism, and that is why one cannot say it is against con- 
sumer interests —or entirely for them. 


An illustration by Pol Roth selected from A Votre Sante!, a unique 
new wine cartoon book from France. Good-natured and often earthy 
Gallic humor prevails throughout—for oenophiles and friends. 
Limited hardbound edition ts full color, 8.5” X 11,” 50 pp, guaranteed 
to be different! See facing page for how to order a copy. 


The Disclosure Route 

Let’s look at a bright part of the picture first. 

Note carefully that there are two important parts to dis- 
closure. One is to say what the product is, but the other, abso- 
lutely essential part, is to agree on terminology. A lot of wine 
law is directed toward defining what wine is, or providing 
standards of identity. 

So when you look at a wine label, in a sense the most impor- 
tant thing is what's not there. If it simply says wine —or the va- 
riety of a wine grape, which is considered equivalent in wine 
law—it means it isn’t, for example, a mixture of wine and wa- 
ter, or something fermented from press cake washings or raisin 
juice, nor is it a judicious blend of natural and other flavorings, 
ethanol, FDA Red #2, BHT and BHA for stability and a large 
dollop of MBA to sell it to you. 

If it doesn’t meet the standards of identity and use approved 
cellar treatments, it will say imitation wine or wine plus what- 
ever. The level of certainty may be somewhat higher for domes- 
tic wines than for some lower-priced imports, but by and large 
the product on the shelf today reflects a common understand- 
ing of what wine is, which is no small achievement. 


The Medicine Show 
Another thing you don’t see on the label is the kind of claims 
that used to be found before the federal wine law was enacted. 
I’ve got an old beer label in my office that claims the product 
is good for nursing mothers. Wineries were probably no more 
restrained in their puffery. Forbidding this kind of thing is a 
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case of one foot on each of the two paths. The government has 
decided that you are not capable of evaluating therapeutic 
claims, so it tells the seller he can’t make them. 

Interpretations change over the years, of course. It used to be 
that you couldn't use the word ‘refreshing’ on a wine label. 
Then you could use it if you included the phrase ‘if served 
chilled’. The theory was that refreshment is a therapeutic claim 
if made for the wine, but if made for the temperature of the 
wine, it’s OK. The next stage was that one could substitute a 
picture of the wine over ice for the words about chilling, then 
a sweating bottle, and so it goes. 


The Disclosure List 
What about what you do see on a modern wine label? 
Much of it is there because it is on the disclosure list set forth 
in part 4 of the federal liquor regulations. Does it help? Let’s 
take a hypothetical label. 


Chateau Ste. Hardselle 
North Dakota Chablis 
Table Wine 
made & bottled by Ch. Hardselle Vineyards 
Fargo, North Dakota BW-ND-1 


The first element is the brand name, which oddly enough is 
required by federal law. Since it’s just a name, it is neither 
truthful nor untruthful. The next word is the name of a state 
used as an adjective. The next word is Chablis, the name of a 
region used as a noun. Few will be surprised to find that there 
is no region by that name in the state of North Dakota. 

I will not dwell on whether North Dakota Chablis is an 
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honorable name for the wine. This is a case where the doctrine 
of ‘let the consumer beware’ has prevailed over both paths. The 
more interesting parts of the label are later. ‘Wine’ incorporates 
the long standards of identity of federal law. 

The word ‘table’ means it is not over 14% alcohol. Meaningful 
disclosure? Probably not, but there doesn’t really seem to be 
much danger of consumer confusion with fortified wines, and 
probably the good growers of North Dakota are not interested 
in talking about Brix or alcohol. Actually, the semi-generic ‘cha- 
blis’ could have substituted for ‘table wine’, but then an alcohol 
statement would have been required. 

The part I like is ‘made by’. A careless reader might leap to the 
conclusion that the wine was made by a company called 
Chateau Ste. Hardselle. Of course, as sophisticated wine 
buyers, we know that in federal wine lingo, the word for ‘make’ 
is ‘produce’. If you make at least 75% of the wine, you can say 
on the label that you produced it. In my hypothetical situation, 
the company made less than 75% of the wine. In fact, the com- 
pany made 0%, since the wine was purchased on the bulk 
market and merely fined and filtered before bottling at the 
winery. Therefore, under federal law the company can say that 
it made the wine, but, zero being less than 75, cannot say that 
it produced it. 

Let's say that this hypothetical bulk wine was purchased by a 
conglomerate, whose true name is Rapacious Industries, Inc., 
known in the packaged goods trade under such aliases as 
‘Mother Lovable Cookies’ and ‘Chateau Hardselle Wines’. 
That’s OK, too, since a fictitious name complies with the fed- 
eral requirement to state the name of the bottler. So what the 
label has disclosed to us is a company that does not exist and, 
even if it did, made none of the wine. 


An illustration by Auttier selected from A Votre Sante!, a unique 
new wine cartoon book from France. Available for $16.95 plus sales 
tax from the Boswell Company, 36 Crane Dr., San Anselmo, CA 
94960, (415) 457-3955. 
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Optional Extras 
Rapacious Industries has ambitions going beyond North 
Dakota, however. Let’s look at another hypothetical label. 


1985 Chateau Hardselle Napa Valley Chardonnay 
Estate Bottled 
alc 13.5% 
produced & bottled by Ch. Hardselle Cellars 
Visalia, CA BW-CA-999 


Now we have added some optional elements—information 
that is not required disclosure, but which, if the producer elects 
to say it, has to conform to standards of disclosure in part 4 of 
the regulations. 

The first is the vintage date, and here the system works pretty 
well. Except for ullage, this wine is all from the 1985 harvest. 
Believe me, in an unregulated market, definitions of vintage 
years are very inventive indeed. Anyone familiar with the 
solera system of naming vintages of sherry and madeira—as 
well as a few Riojas of years long past—knows what I mean. 
What happens is that the winemaker eventually convinces 
himself that a wine with the characteristics of a beloved vin- 
tage and some of the actual wine of that vintage is that vintage. 
U.S. law says 95% of a vintage-dated wine must be from that 
vintage, with the remaining 5% just for topping up from 
evaporation and absorption losses. 

The next element, the appellation, is also pretty straight. 
There may be dumb decisions about what is in or out of an ap- 
pellation area, but at least you can look up the boundaries if 
you care to. 

The ‘estate bottled’ claim is regulated, too. It means that a sin- 
gle permit holder—which in our hypothetical situation is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Rapacious Industries, Inc., oper- 
ating under a similar, but not identical, dba—owns or has a 
long-term lease on the Napa Valley land where all the grapes 
were grown and also made and bottled the wine within the 
Napa Valley appellation area. That means that, in effect, 100% 
of the grapes are required to come from the Napa Valley; with- 
out ‘estate bottled’ on the label, it would be only 85%. 

Chardonnay. Now, again, our unsophisticated purchaser 
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might leap to the conclusion that the wine is made from 
Chardonnay grapes. We all know, however, that that is not en- 
tirely true. Until 1983, federal wine law required two things of 
a varietally-labeled wine: It had to have the characteristics of 
the grape named, and over half of it must be made from that 
grape. But some people were rather upset to learn that their 
Cabernet Sauvignon was 49% Carignane. 

Eventually a chap named Wawsciewicz went to court and ac- 
tually had a judge agree with him that there was some reason 
for a consumer buying a product with a federally-regulated la- 
bel saying Cabernet Sauvignon to believe that the product was 
not made partly from something else. 

That case never went all the way through the appellate courts. 
Current federal regulations have upped the percentage of the 
variety named on the label to 75% for most varieties and 
ditched the organoleptic standard, which was never enforced 
in any case, so U.S. law now condones only 25% fraud. 

In our hypothetical situation, we will assume that Rapacious, 
conscious of its sacred responsibility to the widows and or- 
phans who hold its stock, will blend 25% Muscat to compen- 
sate for the total neutrality of the unripe Chardonnay from the 
back of its condo development acreage that makes up the 75%, 
applying the difference in price to dividends for its share- 
holders. 


Whos Responsible for This? 

The last, and in some ways most significant, element on the 
label from a consumer standpoint is the name of the bottler. We 
all feel a good deal more comfortable if we know there is an ac- 
tual office somewhere into which we could march with a com- 
plaint about the product. 

We already know there is no company with the name shown 
on the label—there are only Rapacious Industries, Inc., in 
Fargo, and a subsidiary, Faceless Functionaries, Ltd., occupy- 
ing a small office in Visalia, both operating under aliases con- 
taining the name of the fictitious Chateau Hardselle. But the 
winery is registered with the Feds; that’s the material following 
the initials ‘BW’, which stand for ‘bonded winery’. Not only 
can you get the address of the actual winery; you can get the 
names and addresses of the company officers and directors 
and ring their doorbells if you wish. 
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Note that the information which must appear pertains to the 
entity that put the wine into the bottle. The reason for that is 
that most claims by consumers in the packaged goods industry 
arise from events done by or under the control of the last person 
who handled the product before it went into its last container. 
In the wine industry, that company and the actual winemaker 
are also required to have detailed records showing the path of 
the product from first production, so you can actually trace the 
whole route of the product more easily than, say, that of your 
favorite brand of vichysoisse, Mexican-style cheese or pickled 
watermelon rind. 


Big Brother 

Enough for now of the disclosure aspects of wine law. It looks 
in summary as if the regulations require a couple of useful 
words and some other stuff that is of more dubious value and 
prohibit some information that may have real potential to mis- 
lead people, along with some harmless stuff. Not a bad score 
for a regulatory agency. 

Let’s look at the other path, the substitution of judgment. 
Here we have sumptuary laws, with essentially a single 
objective —to curtail consumption. 

Why sumptuary laws? Historically, they are justified by the 
interests of a king in having healthy yeomen to send to beat up 
on the next door king’s yeomen, but in a society that professes 
to value individual freedom, that doesn’t seem a sufficient ra- 
tionale for taking responsibility away from the citizen. 

Today we still gauge sumptuary laws by their utility, the idea 
now being to keep people from impairing their judgment and 
self-control to such a degree that they harm others. The gov- 
ernment does not, however, limit itself to laws directed at ex- 
cessive consumption —far from it. Rather, it engages widely in 
practices which are designed to throttle otherwise legitimate 
economic activity by wineries in ways that are numerous and 
in some cases subtle. 

The more direct ways include restriction of outlets — for exam- 
ple, forbidding sale in grocery stores in some states—and limi- 
tation on normal consumer promotional methods, such as 
coupons, samples and direct mail solicitation. In other indus- 
tries, the product that is badly distributed, badly promoted, 
and poorly priced gives way to its competitor. In the wine in- 
dustry, the result is simply lower volume because the would-be 
competitor is stopped from competing by liquor laws that 
should be aimed at beverage alcohol, not wine. 

All wineries depend on the large producers of popularly 
priced good wines to break ground in the marketplace. Laws 
which prevent large wineries from promoting their products 
effectively make the whole pie smaller, the industry less 
healthy and the consumer less well served. 
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Advertising bans affects more than the exchange of informa- 
tion. Development of the market proceeds via well-advertised 
brands. If they don’t break the ground for the rest of us, we 
won't grow. 


Politics 

Note that these threats are political in nature. If there were 
not a political will to do these things to the wine industry, they 
wouldn't happen. But it is our fate to play a political game so 
long as we are perceived as beverage alcohol. 

It should be obvious by now that I don't highly regard the in- 
tervention of the government in the marketplace for table wine. 
It’s not that there isn’t an important role for the regulators. Un- 
regulated competition makes better wines, but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily make safer wines or more honestly advertised wines. 
The problem is simply defining the proper role. Our public pol- 
icy should follow only the path of communicating relevant 
information —and not expect too much of the government even 
in that. We got on the wrong fork of the road because our law- 
makers didn’t trust the marketplace, which means they didn't 
trust wine consumers. 


Market Forces 

Actually, market forces operate quite well in supplementing 
the core of desirable regulation of the wine industry. Let’s take 
the area where the government does best—disclosure. No- 
where on the government list of things that have to be said on 
a wine label is there any reference to residual sugar. Yet that is 
a subject of considerable interest among wine consumers. 

It wasn’t so long ago that only a few boutiques talked about 
residual sugar. Then, when consumers responded, they 
started getting back labels that told them sugar, acid, pH and 
the state of mind of the winemaker during fermentation. Today 
it is very common to have a reliable indication of sugar and acid 
on a wine of a type that can be vinified in various styles. That 
is a good development, and one due entirely to market forces. 

But the story isn’t over. The most recent consumer command 
comes from the mass market. Now the customers of the really 
large wineries, the ones that make the market for wine, are in- 
terested. For the first time in the history of our industry, buyers 
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of entry-level wines — generics from California—want to be able 
to identify dry wines, and recently, market forces have moved 
that information onto the labels of America’s largest-selling ta- 
ble wines, such as Gallo Dry Burgundy. 

Consider the implications. If a percentage of consumers that is 
significant to America’s largest winery now wants to drink dry 
wine, then mass consumer wine is going to start evolving in 
directions we haven't seen before. The reason is that the previ- 
ous mass standard for dry—wines sweetened with unfer- 
mented must to 1 or 1.5 g/100m1 residual sugar—evened out a 
lot of characteristics and masked a great deal of what 
knowledgeable wine consumers like wine for. 

But if you move the consumer to a wine that can display com- 
plexity and elegance, you are going to have a consumer who 
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discovers that wines are more different from one another than 
he or she had thought. You are going to have a mass consumer 
who demands more colors on the palette, more notes in the 
scale—and you are going to enhance the importance of any 
producer who can offer priceworthy wines with definite 
character. 

Next time you drink to the progress the wine industry has 
made so far, include a little toast to better communication of 
product information to the mass audience and to freer competi- 
tion by the mass marketers, because if that progress is to con- 
tinue, we'll need both. 
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Premium quality french oak barrels 


TONNELLERIE MERCIER 
B.P. 52, 16300 BARBEZIEUX. 
FRANCE TLX792012 


USA (WEST COAST) 
CUSTOM COOPERAGE 
1194 MAPLE LANE, CALISTOGA, CA 
94515, Tel (707) 942-6902 


USA (EAST COAST) 
LILIANE RECHT 
P.O. Box 1149, OAK GROVE, VA 
22443-0838, Tel (804) 224-0462 
and now... 


USA (SOUTH & MID-WEST) 
JOHN BIGGIO, SEVEN LAKES 
P.O. BOX 966, WEST END, N.C. 
27376, Tel (919) 673-1515 


AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND 
ANTHONY SMITH & ASSOCIATES 
1 DAYS ROAD, CROYDON PARK, S.A. 
5008, Tel (08) 469321, TLX AA 87116 


DAN DRUMMOND’S 


The wine industry’s first portable bottling service operating since 
1979 proudly announces new lower rates for the 1986 season. 


For $1.25/case we will fill, cork, spin & label your wine. 


We feature: - Seitz Tauch-Stella Bottle Washer & Sterilizer 
- McBrady Orbit Bottle Sparger 
- Seitz Fulla 12 Spout Vacuum Filler 
- Seitz Fulla Corker— 
Complete Vacuum in Every Bottle 
- Otto Sick Automatic Foil Spinner 
- Mustang II New Jersey Machine Labeler 
- Consulting Enologist 


The Mobile Wine Line, owned and operated by Dan & Eva Drummond, 
has bottled over 2 million cases of wine. We guarantee sterility. Let our 
experience work for you. 


Our motto: QUALITY. 


Mobile Wine Line 
9601 Robson Road Phone: (209) 745-2871 
Galt, CA 95632 CALL US COLLECT! 
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ONE CATERER’S APPROACH-JOHN ASH 
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Diane W. Mayfield 

Much has been written about food-wine pairings, but little 
concerning the logic behind such matchups. John Ash & Com- 
pany, a Santa Rosa, CA, restaurant, caters many winery events 
in addition to hosting ‘Meet the Winemakers’ dinners. John 
Ash, the restaurant’s owner and head chef, discussed the logic 
he uses to mate particular wines with food when asked to cater 
a winery event. 

“The thing I’m looking for,” says Ash, “is what the food does 
to the flavor intensity of the wine. You obviously don’t want to 
mask the wine; you want to heighten it. The first consideration 
becomes one of pushing the wine flavors so they come through 
even more without presenting a dish that is completely bland. 
Of course, when you're tasting wine, you cleanse the palate 
with bland wafers to heighten the flavors, but to do this in a 
meal situation is more difficult. 

“Often, the process is one of trying the wines with the kinds 
of foods we think they'll go with. The key element is the flavor- 
ing ingredient, rather than the particular dish itself. In August 
1985, Sonoma-Cutrer asked us to cater a luncheon featuring 
three of their vineyard-designated 1983 Chardonnays. The 
three wines taste very different to the winery’s personnel, but 
not so much to the average consumer. Trying to show each 
wine off to its best advantage was a really interesting challenge. 

“With their austere, toasty-lemony Les Pierres Vineyard 


Un grand plus! 


Tonnellerte. Radour 


French oak ovals, uprights, and barrels 


Agent: Boswell Company 
36 Crane Drive, San Anselmo, CA 94960, (415) 457-3955 


Chardonnay, meant for ageing, we did lobster medallions 
steamed in white wine with sauteed spinach on the side. The 
lush richness, almost fattiness, of the lobster provided a good 
counterpoint to the austerity and intensity of the wine. With 
the medium-intense Cutrer Vineyard Chardonnay, we did a 
grilled pepper poussin. This gave a sharp hit, which quickly 
went away so you could come back to the wine, but it devel- 
oped a contrast between the fruitiness and vanilla hints in the 
wine and the sharpness of the pepper. The simplest wine, the 
Russian River Ranches Chardonnay, was soft on the tongue, 
ready to drink, balanced, with straightforward fruit. It was 
paired with a simple, delicate dish of sauteed mushrooms 
served with toast points.” 
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Waves is more subtle than food, so Ash attempts to make 
the dish to complement the wine, rather than vice-versa. 
“With food, there's a lot more opportunity to vary the intensity, 
whereas you can’t do much about the wine. It’s like a ping- 
pong game-—you need something to bounce off of so you'll 
come back to the wine. 

“When we are asked to cater wine events, we start by talking 
to winery personnel about what foods they have seen work in 
the past with their wines. They drink these wines all the time, 
and are therefore much more familiar than | am with them. 
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PICKERING WINERY 
SUPPLY 


Complete Winery Computer System 
$3295 + tax 


Includes: 

* Nova PC/XT IBM Compatible w/20 
megabyte hard disk & amber 
monitor 

* High Speed Printer for draft & letter 
quality printing 

* Integrated Accounting System 
w/general ledger, a/r, a/p, inventory 
& payroll 

* WordPerfect- the best word 
processor on the market 

* DESQview- a windowing program 

Also Available: 

Our WineMaster complete wine 

production program 


415-821-2400 


1300 22nd St., San Francisco, CA 94107 
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Typically we do meal-type presentations, either in the restau- 
rant or at the winery, rather than hors d’oeuvres situations 
where the food is just a backdrop for the wine. 

“T like the idea of serving wine with meals because the ratio 
of wine-to-food consumption is lower with meals than in a 
winetasting situation. This helps keep the palate alive for all 
the wines being tasted. The tastebuds are more ready to accept 
the bigger wines that follow. 

“One of the complaints I have with food-wine pairings is that 
everyone tends to come up with the same things. I think this 


John Ash in his Santa Rosa, CA, restaurant, prepares a dish to best 
accompany a customer's wine selection. 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 


(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


is because there are some unwritten guidelines about what 
goes with what, the old red-meat-with-red-wine thing. My ap- 
proach to that is to go completely afield. I go into the kitchen 
with the wine and try a number of different things that run 
counter to what people generally think will work. I have found 
that certain flavor notes will present themselves. 

“For instance, a full-bodied curry may overpower a Chardon- 
nay or Sauvignon Blanc, but at the very subtlest level, little bits 
of cardamom or cloves, these elements that are in curry pow- 
der, can produce a really beautiful combination with Chardon- 
nay. They enhance those flavors that might already be in the 
wine. Pepper, chili—these non-traditional flavors, in subtle 
amounts, also work well.” 


SEE SOMETHING DIFFERENT? 
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oP a. wee Me 
ZORRO FESCUE COVER CROP 


IT HAS A 


We can help you select and plant the 
proper variety of cover crop to achieve 
desired, optimum results. 


For expert planning, planting and 
management of cover crop, call us! 


¢ Prevent erosion and loss of precious top soil 

¢ Increase water penetration of soil 

* Facilitate early Spring access to vineyard 

- Enhance aesthetic appearance of your vineyard 
¢ Control undesirable weeds 


COMPLETE CUSTOM PLANTING 
WE GUARANTEE OUR PRODUCTS 


PHONE 
(916) 775-1676 


JAMES M. STEWART, INC. 


P.0. Box 455 « Rio Vista, CA 94571 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


IN STOCK! STRASSBURGER asbestos-free filter pads, 
competitively priced. Corks—extra Ist, lgt-parafined, 
ster. PVC, T/L capsules, many colors. Ask about our 
WILLMES presses. 
RLS Equipment Co., Inc. PO Box 282 
Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 (609)965-0074 


BARREL STORAGE RACKS FOR SALE 
—Stationary Type—400 Barrel Capacity— 
Steel Construction with 4x4 Wood Runners — 
Can be seen now in place at Simi Winery—$3,500.00 
Please contact Jack Loffmark at (707) 433-6981. 


WANTED: 
Small pneumatic (e.g. Willmes, Bucher) press. 
Write to: 
Blumenhof Vineyards, 1213 Cedar Creek Road, 
Chesterfield, Missouri 63017. 
Telephone: (314) 532-1810 


ESTATE BOTTLING 
Portable Wine Bottling At Your Winery 
Owner Operated Quality Service Sterile Bottling 
3-Label Capacity 1500 cs/Day Generator on Truck 
Contact: P.O. Box 1743 Pleasanton, CA 94566 
(415) 484-3062 or 376-0215 


CARNEROS GRAPES— Quality grapes from the Car- 
neros for the finest wines. For availability send your 
name and address to: Carneros Quality Alliance, Grape 
Information Services, PO Box 178, Vineburg, CA 95487 
or call (707) 255-1455. 


WINEMAKER!/ENOLOGIST WANTED 
Small Long Island, New York Vinifera Vineyard 
All new state-of-the-art winery—first crush 1986 
Enology graduate plus three years experience, please. 
Send resume to PRACTICAL WINERY Box 204, 
15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903 


Used Equipment Wanted 


125-180 gal Basket Press 
Must and Wine Pump (2-3”) 
5-ton Self-contained Glycol System (230V-1 phase) 


Call (707) 944-8364 


ruit reductions have worked well with white wines, pro- 

ducing caramel-like flavors—the wine meets the food flavor 
in a high point, then the food flavor falls away, leaving an en- 
hanced flavor of the wine for Ash. “You need something that 
brings the tastebuds up, not just bland food to serve as a back- 
ground to the wine. 

“Another way I try to avoid the unwritten guidelines about 
what goes with what is by using local products. Maybe if we 
were in Kansas, then using good beef would be appropriate, 
but here in Sonoma County there are wonderful mushrooms, 
cheeses, fish, and vegetables available year-round. I try to em- 
phasize these products in my menus, always keeping digestion 
in mind. Red meat is difficult to digest—a greater use of non- 
meat products helps this. 

“Tt comes down to a matter of deciding whether you want the 
food to serve as a complement or a counterpoint to the wine. 
With a well-balanced, aged wine, you can take either ap- 
proach. With unbalanced wines, or wines with a single over- 
whelming character, more thought is required. Counterpoint 
generally works well in these situations, because by getting 
away from the dominant flavor in the wine, you bring out some 
of its hidden characteristics. For instance, a very grassy, herba- 
ceous Sauvignon Blanc can be softened with something like a 
winter squash custard tart. The natural sweetness of the 
squash and the richness of the egg custard offer a good coun- 
terpoint. 

“An instance where complementary foods work well with 
wines is in the use of off-dry or semi-sweet (2.0—3.0 g/100mL 
residual sugar) wines. Frequently, with these wines, such as 
Gewurztraminer, we offer something incredibly sweet—it 
makes the wine seem crisp by comparison. You pick up more 
fruit in the wine, too, because sugar tends to hide fruit in 
wine. 

“With tannic wines, particularly young red wines which are 
difficult to approach, simply-prepared grilled meats, such as 
pork or venison, or dishes such as beef bourguignonne, work 
well. Such meats can be soft, yet assertive, and a simple prepa- 
ration cuts down on the number of flavors in the mouth. With 
a more complex dish, the young wine’s flavors, already masked 
by tannin, really get lost. 

“Fruit reductions also help make tannic wines more ap- 
proachable. They give a softness and roundness to the wine, 
and their concentrated flavors make a good foil for the tannin 
and enhance the fruit present in the wine. A big, assertive 


VILTER OWNERS 


Order your compressor parts from PRP and you'll 
save. Plus you'll receive 12/18 month guaranteed 
top quality PRP manufactured parts. 


Call 415-887-4105 
Overnight delivery available 


POWER REFRIGERATION 
PARTS CO. 


3466 Arden Road, Hayward, CA 94545 


Amador Zinfandel, for example, can be softened and en- 
hanced by a fruit reduction. 

“Very soft, low-acid whites present the opposite problem. 
Here, you need something crisp, acidic, to make up for the lack 
of it in the wine. Lemon or mustard adds a pleasant sharpness 
that makes these wines more lively.” 


‘@) ak offers another component which can be out of balance 
in a wine, especially a younger wine, according to Ash. 
“In this situation, a simple grilled fish or bird can balance the 
heavy, often complex flavors involved. One dish that I like to 
prepare to go with oaky wines, especially big, oaky Chardon- 
nays, is a grilled quail with a red-onion marmalade which con- 
tains a hint of vinegar. 


Exclusive Representative For 


TONNELLERIE 
MERCIER 


The finest French barrels, puncheons and 
tanks. Our wood is hand picked from the 
major forests of France by our maitre d’ton- 
nellerie, and coopered to your satisfaction. 
We always maintain inventory at Custom 
Cooperage. 


KENTUCKY 
COOPERAGE 


American oak barrels fire set over an oak 
fire. The wood is air dried rather than kiln 
dried to help soften the flavors of the oak. 


INNERS TAVE™ 


Extend barrel life indefinitely. 


INNERSTAVE™ is the only real alternative to 
the new barrel. The price of INNERSTAVE™ 


can save you $160 per barrel. 


All products sold by Custom Cooperage 
are warranteed by us. 


SE. 


custom 
cooperase 


1194 Maple Lane, Calistoga, CA 
(707) 942-6902 
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“With very viscous wines, a crisp counterpart is needed. Vis- 
cosity is interesting, because it’s a textural thing in the mouth. 
The glycerin in the wine makes it almost chewy. A cream 
sauce would be a mistake, but a braised or grilled dish lessens 
that chewy quality. Rieslings, especially those with ‘late har- 
vest’ hints, work very well with dishes of this sort.” 

Ultimately, according to Ash, successful food-wine pairings 
result from tasting the wine with a variety of foods and study- 
ing the components in each, without being afraid to ex- 
periment. 
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Know 
Your 
Wine 


The better you know your wine, the better 
your wine will be. VINQUIRY offers complete 
enological services to meet your 1986 
harvest needs, including: 


L_] Grape maturity testing 

L_] Organic acid profiling by HPLC 
L] Yeast and malolactic cultures 

LJ Laboratory supplies and glassware 
L_] Consultation and research 

L_] BATF certified laboratory 


VINQUIRY 


WINEMAKERS SERVICE AND 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 
16003 Healdsburg Avenue 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 


(707) 433-8869 
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Elizabeth A. Schwartz 


Symbiosis, the frequently beneficial relationship shared by 
two different organisms, succinctly describes the partnership 
that exists between restaurants and wineries. A well-run res- 
taurant provides the winery with a stage set designed to show 
its products in the best possible light, while a well-chosen bot- 
tle with a restaurant meal enhances the diner’s pleasure, the 
restaurant’s image, and the proprietor’s bank account. 

The extraordinary interest today in matching food and wine 
strengthens that symbiosis, offering the winery marketer ad- 
ded opportunities to sell wine. The flood of stories in maga- 
zines and newspapers attests to the public’s interest in learning 
more about food/wine combinations. 

Most of what is written, however, simply tells the reader to ex- 
periment, use common sense, or trust his instincts. In other 
words, what is actually known about the subject relies almost 
totally on the careful and thoughtful experience of those people 
for whom the delights of the table are either a profession or a 
passionate avocation. 

This leaves readers who are neither in the same old spot. 
Lacking either a broad culinary or wine-tasting experience 
upon which to base their instincts, these potential consumers 
ultimately rely on the advice of their wine merchant or wine 
steward to guide them. 

The consumer’s dilemma, however, is the winery’s opportu- 
nity. Restaurants, in particular, offer a context in which the 
consumer meets both food and wine with a predisposition in 
their favor. The secret of using this situation to its fullest ad- 
vantage lies in taking virtually all the guesswork out of it. By 
removing the possibility of ‘error’ and the necessity for 
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decision-making, the smart restaurateur presents his customers 
with a fool-proof situation. 

It is an old management axiom that ‘change creates anxiety’. 
In a parallel way, the possibility of error or failure also creates 
anxiety. For a restaurateur, this means that he must create the 
opportunity for his customers to enjoy a dining experience out- 
side of the everyday or home context without at the same time 
offering much risk. 


How Restaurants Sell Wine 

Restaurants utilize a number of strategies to make the diner’s 
wine decision easier. When interest in and knowledge of wine 
in the United States were relatively low (pre-1970), most 
restaurateurs kept the wine list very short and featured only 
well-advertised brands. Mouton-Cadet, Blue Nun, Lancer’s 
Rose, Chianti, and, under the category of ‘domestic’, Gallo, 
Christian Brothers, or Almaden were the mainstays of this 
type of list. Seeing this kind of list today gives the reader a 
sense of deja vu, as though one had time-traveled back to the 
1950s. It’s the kind of list Ozzie & Harriet would have been 
handed, had they ever gone out to eat. 

Today’s restaurateurs compete for a much more sophisticated 
audience, and their approach to a wine list reflects this change. 
They must still, however, avoid the pitfall of overwhelming or 
intimidating the diner. 

One approach to the concept of risk-free wining and dining is 
the format employed by Cellar in the Sky at New York’s Win- 
dows on the World restaurant. Each week a single menu is 
presented, complete with wine selections. Diners, for a fixed 
price, have the opportunity to taste a number of wines with 
foods selected especially to complement them by the staff. The 


BARREL BUILDERS 


Exclusive Representative For 


BOUTES & CIE. 
FUT FRANCAIS 


Narbonne, France 
Bordeaux style 


Six galvanized hoops 
Bois de centre 


AMERICAN OAK BARRELS 
52 gallon a ai 
Eight galvanized hoops 
American White Oak 


e WE SPECIALIZE IN QUALITY BARREL SHAVING & RETOASTING 


e EXPERT BARREL REPAIR SERVICE & MAINTENANCE PLAN 


e USED COOPERAGE BROKERS 


» TANK ASSEMBLY 


YOUR COMPLETE FULL SERVICE COOPERAGE 


1085 LODI LANE, 


ST. HELENA, CA 94574 


(707) 963-7914 


Vintage programs 
for a 
vintage industry 


FARM BUREAU STATE FUND 


GROUP WORKERS COMPENSATION INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Group Workers Compensation 


Programs for 


Growers and Vintners 


Contact your county Farm Bureau, local State Fund office or write 
Group Workers Compensation Insurance Programs 
1601 Exposition Blvd., Sacramento, CA 95815. 
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setting atop the World Trade Center is breathtaking, the food is 
elegantly prepared and artfully presented, and the selection of 
wines is thoughtful and interesting. 

This format has a decidedly educational aspect, but it is not 
explicit and the diner does not feel he will be tested at the end 
of dinner on his impressions of the wine. He is experimenting 
or venturing, which enhances the dining experience, but does 
so without risk, since ‘experts’ have made the correct choice for 
him. 

Another way in which restaurants limit the risk factor with- 
out dulling the adventure of dining out is to offer recommen- 
dations of wines for specific menu items. Turback’s of Ithaca, 
NY, a restaurant which features New York cuisine and regional 
wines, had a program at one time called the Food and Wine 
Laboratory. A special entrée or appetizer was created and fea- 
tured on a menu insert along with a specific wine recommen- 
dation. The wine was available by the glass or bottle. Each table 
had a bottle of that wine on it to reinforce the message. For ex- 
ample, roast rack of spring lamb from a local producer might be 
featured with a Casa Larga 1982 Pinot Noir. Wines featured in 
this way usually ranged in price from $2.50—$4.50/6 oz glass 
and $10 - $18/bottle. 

The Wooden Angel in Beaver, PA, outside of Pittsburgh, uses 
a slightly more generic approach. This restaurant and its 
proprietor, Alex Sebastian, are nationally known for an all- 
American wine list of more than 500 selections. Sebastian 
mitigates the overwhelming aspect of such a long wine list by 
making recommendations of wine types with each item on the 
menu. For example, with roast prime rib of beef, the menu sug- 
gests Merlot. On the wine list, Sebastian has eight Merlots 
from California, Washington, and Oregon ranging in price 


CRIVELLER COMPANY 


supplier for 
Small & Large Wineries 


centrifugal & piston pumps 
chemical & filter sheets 
yeasts & enzymes 
oenocyanine & other 
specialties 


— grape processing equip. 

— filtration equipment 

— equipment for treatment of 
juices and wines 

- stainless steel tank 
accessories 


CONTACT CRIVELLER COMPANY 
In Canada: 6863 Lundy's Lane, Niagara Falls 
In U.S.A.: P.O. Box 162, Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 
Ph. (416) 357-2930/358-5202 Telex061-5446 


from $16—$25. This brings the range of choice down to 
manageable proportions for the diner. 

Sebastian also features ‘Wines of the Month’ in which he 
presents a brand such as Sebastiani with six or seven of their 
wines available by the glass and the bottle. These featured 
wines are marked up only 50%, making them attractive in 
price and easy to select for those who don’t want to deal with 
a long wine list. 

Jack Czarnecki of Joe’s Restaurant in Reading, PA, combines 
the traditional sommelier approach with an interesting twist. 
Until recently, Joe’s offered more than 100 wines, but had no 
printed wine list. A bottle of each wine is displayed in the 
lounge and diners are encouraged to go out and select a wine. 
Czarnecki feels that his customers really enjoy the opportunity 
to look at and handle real bottles with labels, rather than read- 
ing through a printed list. 

Because the selection has grown, however, he no longer has 
room to display all the bottles, necessitating the printing of a 
list. Czarnecki, who studied sensory evaluation with Maynard 
Amerine at UC Davis in the 1970s, also serves as sommelier, 
making specific recommendations for those who would like 
some help. 

Wild and exotic mushrooms are the specialty at Joe’s, a tradi- 
tion which dates back to Jack Czarnecki’s grandfather, who 
started the restaurant in 1916. Jack still collects mushrooms in 
season for use in the restaurant and purchases other fresh and 
dried varieties. In this area he is an acknowledged expert and 
is often called upon to make wine recommendations for his un- 
usual mushroom dishes. In spring, 1986, Atheneum published 
Joe’s Book of Mushroom Cookery, a collection of recipes from the 
restaurant. 

Fall Creek Vineyards in Texas has placed wines in The Man- 
sion at Turtle Creek, Routh Street Café, West End Oasis and 
Moline Bar and Grill (all in Dallas); Café Annie (in Houston); 
and An American Place (in New York City). “These are 
restaurants where we have been pleased to place our wines es- 
pecially because they all have extremely knowledgeable wait 
staff, attuned to suggesting harmonious food and wine 
matchups to their clientele,” says Susan Auler of Fall Creek 
Vineyards. 

Making Food/Wine Matchups Work for the Winery 

The above examples illustrate several ways in which restaur- 
ants merchandise wine. All of them are aggressive and innova- 
tive marketers of wine in a restaurant setting, but they employ 
different techniques to encourage the consumption of wine 
with a meal. Each of them has taken what could be a formida- 
ble selection of wines and made it accessible and non- 
threatening to the majority of their clientele. 

For the wine marketer, this type of restaurant is the ideal 
placement for his wine. The importance of getting one’s wine 
on the ‘right’ wine lists is a standard maxim of wine market- 
ing. Though the volume of sales may not be great, the ex- 
posure in an advantageous setting is invaluable. All too often, 
however, full advantage is not taken of this opportunity. The 
serious marketer will be able to carry the plan one step further 
by working with the restaurant to present his wine even more 
specifically than as merely one among five or ten Chardonnays 
on a wine list. 

Most restaurants offer specials which are not listed on the 
regular menu, either on a regular or occasional basis. These 
specials offer an outlet for the chef's creative urges and also 
give the restaurant an opportunity to take advantage of sea- 
sonal items and special deals from their food wholesaler. They 
can be used to contribute to staff morale, enhance the restau- 
rant image, and give an increased profit margin on food. They 
can also be used by the savvy wine marketer to highlight a 
wine. 


For example, next month you are releasing a new Sauvignon 
Blanc which you feel goes very well with some types of 
shellfish which are currently in good supply. The restaurant 
you are approaching specializes in seafood. Perhaps the wine 
will be offered for the first month of release at a special price. 
When you approach the restaurateur, put all of these factors to- 
gether for him, suggesting the combination of food and wine 
and offering to work with the chef, if he would like, to come u 
with a particularly appropriate preparation of the shellfish. 

This type of presentation of food and wine on a ‘special’ basis 
offers the restaurant extreme flexibility. The chef can experi- 
ment with new dishes without committing to placement on the 
printed menu. A wine which goes particularly well with the 
dish enhances both the food and the wine. The restaurant 
need not reprint a wine list and the winery need not wait until 
the list is reprinted to place the wine with the restaurant. A 
brief menu insert or a detailed description of the featured 
matchup by the waitstaff require little investment of time or 
money for the restaurant and, if the offering goes well, it in- 
creases profit and customer satisfaction. If it does poorly, there 
is no great investment in the concept and it can be quickly 
dropped. 

When merchandising wine by this method, it is important 
that a bottle of the wine be displayed on each table and that the 
wine be available by both the bottle and the glass. Emphasize 
to the restaurant staff that the food and wine be presented as 
a complementary pairing. This enhances the attractiveness of 
both items and increases the likelihood of a sale. When ap- 
proached in this kind of comprehensive manner, the merchan- 
dising of food and wine is extremely effective. 


‘The Quintessence 
of Quality 


‘, 


RAMONDIN 


Tin-lead and_ poly-laminated capsules — 


RAMONDIN USA INC. 
6920 Yount Street ° Yountville, CA. 94599 
(707) 944-CAPS, 944-2277 
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It is easy to see how this kind of concentrated exposure of a 
given wine in a restaurant situation can be extremely advanta- 
geous to a winery. In order to make this approach work, it is es- 
sential that the winery representative be familiar with the res- 
taurant to be approached. 

Select a restaurant which makes some effort at selling wine. 
The restaurants listed above, though they vary considerably in 
the way they market wine, share an interest in marketing wine 
effectively and creatively. This type of owner or manager will 
be interested in opportunities to please his customers and sell 
more wine. 

Be aware of the way in which your targeted restaurant sells 
wine. If the waitstaff makes wine recommendations, offer to 
hold a tasting of your wines for them. If the owner acts as som- 
melier and does not encourage wine knowledge in his staff, 
this won't be necessary. He is the only one to whom you must 
sell your wine. If he would like the staff to know more about 
wine but hasn't the time or personnel to train them, offer to do 
a short wine education seminar for his staff, utilizing your 
wines. 

With table wine sales flat or decreasing and strong competi- 
tion in the marketplace, the salesperson who is successful is 
the one who takes the time to research the restaurant and un- 
derstands the needs and concerns of his potential customer. 
The restaurateur will listen and respond if you show him a way 
to enhance wine sales (and profits) which fits his method of 
operation. Pairing specific wines with specific menu items is 
one very effective way of marketing wine today. The technique 
can be utilized through the recommendations of sommelier 
and staff or by the use of menu inserts and blackboard listings. 


WAUKESHA PUMPS 


WAUKESHA has been known for over 45 years as the 
premier manufacturer of sanitary positive displacement 
pumps. The major advantage of utilizing the Waukesha 
Pump in the making of fine wines is its gentleness of 
moving wine mechanically; and this is the gentlest pump 
we know. Whether racking, filtering, or transferring wine, 
the Waukesha 

will not aerate or 

abuse the wine 

at any flow rate! 

All components of 

a pump system are 

assembled in our 

Hayward shop, 

where service and 

parts are also available. 


CART MOUNTED WAUKESHA 


Call today for further information. 


PROCESS ENGINEERS, INC. 


(415) 782-5122 | 
Hayward, CA 94545 


El 


3329 Baumberg Avenue e 
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Correcting Past Mistakes 

It is worth considering the reasons why this approach to wine 
sales in restaurants is so successful. Those of us who are in the 
business of making and selling wine often forget how much 
the general public is intimidated by the culture (or is it cult?) of 
wine. To a great extent, we tend to encourage the aura of in- 
timidation by making wine the property solely of those who 
can speak the language and hold their own with the wine- 
literate. 

The stereotype of the haughty sommelier dies hard, and if 
this spectre is ever to be laid to rest, it will be by the deter- 
mined efforts of wine marketers, both wholesale and retail. 
Having scared off 90% of the general public by creating the 
mystique of wine, we must now turn to de-mystifying it and 
creating an environment in which the uncertain and intimi- 
dated customer can enjoy wine without fear. 

If we are successful today in suggesting a wine with a given 
dish, perhaps in the future these consumers will order a wine 
from a wine list with some measure of confidence. In the 
meantime, we can make the most of the golden opportunity 
presented by the current interest in the matching of food and 
wine. For the restaurateur, it is a chance to increase profits and 
enhance his image. For the winery, it is an opportunity to gain 
entrance quickly to a restaurant, get good visibility in an en- 
hanced setting, and increase sales. When this approach is pur- 
sued with creativity and integrity, the consumer will invaria- 
bly come back for more. 


Bp 


The 
“Gasser” 


A self-contained, 

cart mounted unit 

for safe, accurate 

and simple dispensing 
of liquid SOa 

into tanks 

and barrels 


Compleat Winemaker 


Design ® 


Please write for our free catalogue! 


Machinery ¢ Equipment ¢ Supplies 
for the Wine Industry 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 
1219 MAIN STREET 
ST. HELENA, CALIFORNIA 94574 
707-963-9681 
TWX 510-746-6176 


Proprietary Wine Survey 


PW continues its survey of proprietary wines on a regular ba- 
sis. The survey examines ways in which wineries are success- 
fully marketing proprietary wines and includes descriptions of 
the wines. 


Lytton Springs Winery 
Healdsburg, California 

Among the more unique labels is ‘Wineburger’. Bottled by 
Lytton Springs, the label depicts a hamburger with all the trim- 
mings and a glass of red wine. Winery principals wanted a 
non-intimidating, self-explanatory, and easily understood label 
for those who do not have a serious knowledge of wine. Two 
releases have been produced so far. No side or back panel 
describes the wine, allowing flexibility in blending various 
vineyards and vintages. Wineburger accounts for 50% of tast- 
ing room sales, and can also be found in retail outlets and 
restaurants, listed as Red Table Wine or House Wine. 


Wineburger 

Alcohol: 12.8—13.8% 

Total Acidity: 0.76—0.82 
g/100mL 


WINEBURGER 


Residual Sugar: 0.04 g/100mL 


Grapes: Zinfandel 
Quantity Produced: 10,000 
cases 


RED TABLE WINE 
Lytton Springs Winery 


Produced and bottled by Lytton Springs Winery, 


650 Lytton Springs Road, Healdsburg, CA 95448 


Suggested Retail Price: $5.00 


Glenora Wine Cellars 
Glenora-on-Seneca, Dundee, New York 

Glenora produces two proprietary wines. The dry Johann 
Blanc derives its name from Johannisberg Riesling, the grape 
from which it is produced. Johann Blanc has been produced 
since 1982. 

First Blush, produced first in 1985, received its name because 
it is the first blush-style wine Glenora has produced. The name 
was also chosen for its effectiveness in promoting the wine in 
summer wedding packages. The wine is a blend of 85% Vidal, 
10% Seyval Blanc, and 5% Baco Noir. Alcohol is 10.2%, total 
acidity is 0.78 g/100mL, and residual sugar is 2.0 g/100mL. 
About 925 cases of First Blush were produced its first year at a 
suggested retail price of $4.69. 

Both wines are sold at the winery and in retail outlets. Johann 
Blanc accounts for approximately 10% of the winery’s sales; 
there is no track record on First Blush as yet. First Blush is also 
available in restaurants, categorized as rosé. 

Glenora also produces Seyval Blanc, Cayuga, Ravat Blanc, Jo- 
hannisberg Riesling (a sweeter version of that varietal than Jo- 
hann Blanc, with 1.60 g/100mL residual sugar), Gewurz- 
traminer, and Chardonnay. 
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Johann Blanc 

Alcohol: 10.7% 

Total Acidity: 0.73 g/100mL 
Residual Sugar: 0.60 g/100mL 
Quantity Produced: 430 
dehy Sia cases 

Suggested Retail Price: $5.49 


Norra 


JOHANN BLANC 


(Dry Johannisberg Riesling) 
FINGER LAKE 


Champs de Brionne 
Quincy, Washington 

Champs de Brionne produces Champs White Table Wine, a 
proprietary wine described lightheartedly on the label as ‘a nice 
little wine’. ‘Champs’ is the French word for ‘fields’, and comes 
from the winery’s name, meaning ‘Bryan's fields’ 

Champs White Table Wine was first produced in 1983, with a 
1986 production scheduled to follow. Champs is sold at the 
winery, where it accounts for 10% of tasting room sales. It is 
also sold in retail outlets and in restaurants, where it is poured 
as the house wine. 

Champs de Brionne also produces Johannisberg Riesling, 
Chardonnay, Gewurztraminer, and Sémillon. 


Champs White Table Wine 

Alcohol: 11.0% 

Total Acidity: 0.85 g/100mL 

Residual Sugar: 1.2 g/100mL 

Grapes: Chenin blanc 

Quantity Produced: 1983— 
2,200 cases 

Suggested Retail Price: $3.99 


Washington 
WHITE TABLE WINE 
(A NICE LITTLE WINE) 
1988 


ttled by WAHLUKE SARS Hy y Mai Me a Wa 
toi Gees de BRIONNE G @. Wa Alcohol m, Dy Volume 


Villa Mt. Eden Winery 
Oakville, Napa Valley, California 

Villa Mt. Eden produces two proprietary wines, Ranch White 
and Ranch Red. Two vintages of each wine have been 
produced to date. The blends in each have changed; Ranch 
White now has more Chardonnay and Chenin blanc with less 
Gewurztraminer. Residual sugar has increased from 0.40 
g/100ml to 0.90 g/100ml. Ranch Red originally consisted of Zin- 
fandel, Napa Gamay, and Burger; today it contains Pinot noir, 
Napa Gamay, and Cabernet Sauvignon. Production has re- 
mained steady at 1,500 cases/year for each wine. 

Ranch Red and Ranch White are sold at the winery, in retail 
outlets, and in restaurants, where they are usually sold by the 
glass. Suggested retail price for Ranch Red is $3.00, and for 
Ranch White, $4.50. 

A marketing frustration is that the proprietors see the wine as 
being sophisticated, yet bearing an unsophisticated name— 
therefore, it tends to go unsampled or to be pre-judged by so- 
phisticated palates. 


VILLA 
MT. EDEN 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Estate Napa Villy Bottled 
Ranch White | 


WHITE TABLE WINE 


Ranch White 

Alcohol: 12.0 —13.0% 

Total Acidity: 0.67—0.74 
g/100mL 

Residual Sugar: 0.90 g/100mL 


PRO| BUSS ANDES) STAR caer EDEN 
OAKVILLE, CALIFORNIA, U 


Ingleside Plantation Vineyards 
Oak Grove, Virginia 

Chesapeake Blanc is a proprietary wine produced by Ingleside 
Plantation Vineyards. The wine is named for the winery's 
proximity to Chesapeake Bay, as well as for James Michener’s 
novel Chesapeake, which inspired winemaker Jacques Recht to 
settle in that area. 

Chesapeake Blanc has been produced since 1980, and produc- 
tion is currently at 1,500 cases/year, having grown from 150 
cases in 1980. The blend has changed as well, starting out with 
100% Seyval and currently containing 10—15% Chardonnay 
blended in. 

Chesapeake Blanc is sold at the winery, and accounts for 10% 
of total tasting room sales. The wine can also be found in retail 
outlets and restaurants, where it is categorized under Virginia 
wines or under dry whites. A back label describes the wine. 
The front label features a different boat scene each vintage. 

Ingleside’s varietal bottlings include Chardonnay, Riesling, 
and Cabernet Sauvignon. 


Chesapeake Blanc 
Alcohol: 12% 
Total Acidity: 0.65—0.75 


Deon 


g/100mL CHET DAKE BLANC 
Residual Sugar: 0.10—0.20 HIE ARLE WIN 
g/ 100 Mm IL, Produced and Bottled in the Land and Birthplace of George Washington 
BY CHESAPEAKE VINEYARDS, OAK GROVE, WESTMORELAND CO., VA. BW-VA-33, 


Suggested Retail Price: $6.00 


PW reviewed the following wineries in previous issues: 


- Almaden + Granite Springs 
« Bainbridge Island » Leeward 

- Boeger + McLester 

+ Buena Vista + Mountain House 
* Camas * Naylor 

- Cedar Hill * Pat Paulsen 

- Edmeades + Joseph Phelps 


Good Harbor 


Trefethen 
Whitehall Lane 


oh 
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Red Wine Headache: Possible Role of Prostaglandins 


Herbert S. Kaufman, M.D. 


“Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
When it giveth its colour in the cup, 

When it glideth down smoothly; 

at the last it biteth like a serpent, 

and stingeth like a basilisk.” (1) 


Since biblical times, the red wine headache (RWH) has been 
believed to result from red wine ingestion. The Bible also 
speaks of the classic hangover. A specific type of headache is 
described above which occurs primarily from red wine. Pain 
comes soon after ingestion. It is precipitated by a small volume 
of wine. This unpleasant experience has been a common com- 
plaint by subjects who drink red wine, and, for lack of another 
explanation, the syndrome has been called an allergic 
headache. 

There is, however, no evidence that RWH is due to allergy. 
Food research literature suggests that neither histamine (2), 
tyramine (3), or naturally-occurring phenolic compounds (4) 
would be a likely responsible factor in RWH. Some investiga- 
tors believe this syndrome does not exist (5). 

Factors which tend to separate RWH from allergy are three- 
fold. For the allergic reaction to occur, a protein called im- 
munoglobulin E, or IgE, must be present in the blood. IgE is ac- 
tivated by a specific substance such as pollen, dust, or food. It 
causes a special type of white blood cell to release a number of 
powerful substances, including histamine. However, only one 
subject (of 12 studied in a three-stage experiment) demon- 
strated an IgE serum level which exceeded normal limits. 

Second, headache is not a classic sign or symptom of uncom- 
plicated allergy. Third, allergy is customarily reversed with an- 
tihistamines, sypathomimetics or methylxanthines, but not 
acetyl sodium salicylate (aspirin), which appeared to inhibit 
RWH in 11 of the 12 subjects. (Aspirin is a type of prostaglan- 
din synthetase inhibitor, substances that may affect blood pres- 
sure, metabolism, and smooth muscle activity.) 

Several factors separate RWH from classic migraine or hango- 
ver. Pain is not unilateral, but dull, deep, fluctuating in inten- 
sity, and sickening. Subjects may complain of gastro-intestinal 
discomfort. There is no sensitivity to light, nor relief from 
vomiting. The amount of wine required to bring on the head- 
ache is minimal and the onset occurs soon after ingestion, al- 
though there may be a ‘late recurrence’ some hours afterwards 
as a second cycle. 

RWH is part of a larger group of symptoms previously 
described (6). RWH appears to occur most frequently from 
preserved, pasteurized, blended screw-top bottle wines (rather 
than one or two varieties of vintage wine; a single wine from 
a single year appears to be less headache-inducing than a blend 
from different locations and vintages) and much more often 
from red than white wine. RWH appears to be dose-related. In 
addition, there appears to be something ‘safer’ in wine that is 
uncorked and allowed to breathe. 

Egg albumin is used infrequently to clarify red wine. In the 
test subjects, the headache was probably not due to egg as the 
subjects tolerated egg in other forms (although the subjects 
were not specifically tested to egg). 


Other factors used in preparation of red wine which could be 
responsible for RWH were explored, such as sulfites and yeast. 
In this group of subjects, there was no history of the sulfite sen- 
sitivity syndrome. All study subjects tolerated dried fruit, gela- 
tin, shellfish, canned potatoes and vegetables, wine vinegar, 
and cider, which contain high concentrations of sulfites. Some 
experienced headache from white wine but not the extreme 
discomfort of a RWH. They also tolerated food stuffs contain- 
ing yeast, including breads and soy sauce. 

Wines tested for this report were Cabernet Sauvignons, but 
most likely they were blended Cabernet Sauvignon with Merlot 
and possibly other varietals. RWH appears to occur more fre- 
quently from French than California red wines. 

The most predictable observation from this study is that each 
subject experienced a headache only minutes after red wine in- 
gestion. There was a trend for the most severe RWH to be as- 
sociated with the onset in the shortest time. When the severity 
and lag time to maximum pain was contrasted, a negative 
correlation was found. 

There is a large population who would like to drink red wine, 
but experience RWH. The prophylactic use of acetyl sodium 
salicylate is helpful in a large percentage of red-wine-sensitive 
subjects. Four other steps which may be helpful in preventing 
RWH include ingestion on a partially-loaded stomach (espe- 
cially with carbohydrates), wine ingestion minimum time in- 
terval before sleep, mild exercise following ingestion, and 
avoiding combinations of liquors with red wine at the same 
meal. 

Exactly what is the deficiency in the subject and what it is in 
red wine and why this combination results in RWH is not 
known. Like other reactions from foods, there is no laboratory 
test for ‘food allergy’. The diagnosis rests in the use of a trial 
elimination and challenge into the diet (7). At this time, acetyl 
sodium salicylate is the drug of choice to prevent RWH and the 
best diagnostic test for RWH is to observe one’s own reactions 
when red wine is introduced into the diet. By examining the 
action of the prostaglandin synthetase inhibitor, a hypothesis 
of the RWH mechanism and its prevention can be proposed. 
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What’s Available 
in 


The Winery Reptile??? It snakes its way through tanks, 
slithers under bottling lines and coils around pumps. It’s some- 
times smooth, but often its ribs show. It can be almost any color 
and varies in length, but universally displays a voracious thirst 
for both water and the finest varietal wines—taking in thou- 
sands of gallons/day. Is it the Villainous Vinifera Viper? No, it’s 
a winery’s versatile old friend—the hose. 

When considering that two very important aspects of 
winemaking, taste and sanitation, depend in large part on the 
type of hose one uses, it would be prudent to do some research 
before purchasing your next footage. 

Ask some questions. Is the outer surface durable? Can it be 
dragged over concrete? Will it withstand suction use? Hose 
should be flexible without kinking, cracking, or splitting. Is it 
reinforced? 

How easy is it to clean? Is the inner surface smooth? Tom 
Hobart, general manager of Clos du Bois Winery in Healds- 
burg, CA, says, “Before we purchase any hose, I want to be 
sure of its sterilization capabilities. It has to withstand the 
proper temperature.” 

Ease of handling is a factor. What is the capacity and 
weight/foot? But most important, what are the taste ramifica- 
tions? Is it chemically-resistant? At Simi Winery, Healdsburg, 
CA, Paul Hobbs, assistant winemaker, notes, ‘The bottom line 
is neutrality. We look for hose that is both odorless and taste- 
less. The best hose should not affect the taste of wine.” 

With these thoughts in mind, PW surveyed what's available. 
All suppliers listed are prepared to assist you with your winery 
hose needs. Please tell them you read about their products in 
PW. 


AMETEK! Valley Foundry & Machine Division 
Fresno, CA 

AMETEK/Valley Foundry & Machine Division distributes 
American Rubber Company’s Crackerjack wine hose. This hose, 
designed exclusively for the wine industry, is a non-wire rein- 
forced hose made of multiple plies of fabric reinforcement, 
suitable for suction service up to 20” mercury. It can also with- 
stand intermittent temperatures up to 180°F. 

The hose is made from odorless, tasteless, non-toxic white 
tube, compounded to meet FDA requirements. It is resistant to 
the deteriorating effects of cleaning solutions in various con- 
centrations. One-inch washdown hose is also available with 
the same inner tube characteristics, as well as must pump con- 
nector hoses in 4,” 5,” and 6” sizes. 

The outer cover is 1/8thick, high-tensile, abrasion-resistant 
white compound, tested to withstand the effects of dragging, 
abuse and sunlight/ozone deterioration. Other cover colors are 
also available. The hose is available in the following sizes: 1.5,” 
2, -and)3/’ 

Each end of the hose is capped, eliminating exposed raw 
edges. A complete line of hose couplers is available, including 
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Pacific Coast threads, National pipe threads, Tri-Clamp, bevel 
seat, ‘I’ line, and quick couplers, along with Valley’s long ser- 
rated hose shank. 
Inquiries to: AMETEK/Valley Foundry & Machine Division, PO 
Box 1626, Fresno, CA 93717. Telephone: (209) 233-6135. 
SEE OUR AD PAGE 2 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 
St. Helena, CA 

Wine hose available includes Nutriflo and Plicord, manufac- 
tured by Goodyear, and Kanaflex. Nutriflo is a new brand name 
for Genline, and is produced from food-grade material. Sizes 
available are 1/’ 1.5,” 2,’ 3’ 4,’ and 6.” This hose can withstand 
temperatures up to 150°F. 

Plicord is a non-toxic hose for discharge and suction up to 20” 
vacuum. It has a white cover which resists staining, and has a 
multi-ply fabric reinforcement. Sizes available are 1,” 1.5,” 2,” 
3," and 4.” 

Kanaflex is a transparent food-grade hose that will withstand 
temperatures between -13°F and 158°F. Sizes available are %4,” 
Et DES rere eS) Cal are Wo: 

Inquiries to: The Compleat Winemaker, 1219 Main St., St. 
Helena, CA 94574. Telephone: (707) 963-9681. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 42 


PROCESS ENGINEERS, INC. 
Hayward, CA 
Process Engineers, Inc., carries four types of wine hose, all 
FDA-approved. Sizes available are 1/” 1.5,” 2,” 2.5,” 3,” and 4.” 
Nutriflo (Genline) is a clear PVC hose with teflon helix coil. 
The maximum temperature it can withstand is 140°F. 
Sempret hoses have an orange coat with a white, odorless, 
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PURCHASING GUIDE 


tasteless tube for use with wine. The hose can withstand a 
maximum temperature of 240°F. 

Goodall Rubber hoses are for suction or discharge. N-2499 
hose has wire reinforcing and a polyester braid with helix- 
butyl tube. N-2449 is a transfer hose built for flexibility. It is 
made with a polyester-braided butyl tube. 

Kanaflex wine hoses can withstand temperatures up to 140°F. 
They are made of clear PVC. Vacuum rating is 72°F, in./Hg. 

Inquiries to: Process Engineers, Inc., 3329 Baumberg Avenue, 
Hayward, CA 94545. Telephone: (415) 782-5122. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 41 


RLS EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Egg Harbor City, NJ : 

RLS Equipment offers three basic types of wine hose. All are 
made by BF Goodrich, have an FDA rating, and are competi- 
tively priced. Orders can be processed and shipped within 5 
days and most of the hose can be cut to length. 

Transparent radiaflex hose is most often used for wine transfer. 
It is a clear flexible PVC tube with inner braiding for reinforce- 
ment. It won't kink or crack if used within 0°F—150°F range 
and is not coiled too tightly. This hose has a 70 psi rating and 
comes in the following sizes: 1,” 1.5,” 2,” 2.5,” and 3.” 

Food suction hose is made of rubber with multiple plies of 
polyester cord. It has a white FDA Nitrile tube inside and a 
solid white Neoprene cover. Reinforcement is with a spiral helix 
wire which gives this hose a 150 psi rating. It withstands tem- 
peratures of 180°F and should not kink if the bend radius is not 
exceeded. Sizes available are 1.5,” 2,” 2.5,” and 3.” 

Brewery discharge hose is made of 4-ply rubber with a BF-white 
Nitrile liner and has a psi rating of 150. This hose is sold in 50- 
foot lengths only, and comes in the following sizes: 1/” 1.5,” 2,” 
2.5," and 3.” It will not kink if the bend radius is not exceeded. 


Inquiries to: RLS Equipment Co., Inc., PO Box 282, Egg Harbor 


City, NJ 08215. Telephone: (609) 965-00. 
SEE OUR AD PAGE 11 


SANTA ROSA HYDRAULICS 
Santa Rosa, CA 
Santa Rosa Hydraulics has a full line of industrial and hy- 
draulic hose. It is a warehouse distributor for Goodyear, Gates, 
Pacific Echo, and Kanaflex hose companies. Goodyear and 
Gates manufacture both rubber and thermoplastic hose; Pacific 


Echo and Kanaflex produce primarily thermoplastic. Sizes 
available in rubber hoses are 1,” 1.5,” 2,” and 3”; in plastic, 1/” 
Po Meey, OAs Cand'G 4 

Goodyear Nutriflo thermoplastic suction and discharge hose 
handles wine and must in both gravity flow and vacuum ap- 
plications. Nutriflo wine hose is designed to operate at high 
vacuum without collapsing. It is flexible and easy to handle. 
The inside bore of Nutriflo is smoothly finished for a high flow 
rate and easy cleaning. 

The Goodyear Pliovic compound used in Nutriflo hose is 
durable, non-contaminating, odorless, and tasteless. Nutriflo 
hose withstands temperatures between 15°F and 150°F and is 
made in a single extrusion. Its construction includes a clear 
tube and cover, with a rigid white spiral reinforcement. It can 
be coupled to any hose nipple or shank-type fitting. 

Pacific Echo thermoplastic hose meets the criteria of 3A stan- 
dard no. 20-00 and FDA. It withstands temperatures between 
=10-F and) 130°: 

Kanaflex manufactures two hoses adequate for wine transfer; 
a standard wine hose (series 200SFG) and a heavy-duty suction 
hose (series 210HFG). The standard series is an externally 
ribbed hose with a spiral reinforcement. Tube, cover and rein- 
forcement are semi-clear opaque. Kanaflex 210HFG is also 
semi-clear but with a smooth tube and cover. 

Goodyear’s Plicord rubber wine hose meets all FDA standards 
and can be used for discharge and suction service up to 20” of 
vacuum. The white natural rubber tube has a mirror-like 
finish. The easy-to-clean wrapped white cover resists staining 
and abrasion from dragging over rough, uneven surfaces. 
Plicord’s reinforcement is a multi-layered synthetic fabric. 

White Flexwing, another Goodyear product, is constructed 
with a tube made of synthetic rubber and a fabric reinforce- 
ment, supplemented with a spiral wire helix. The cover is the 
same tough, wrapped cover as Plicord wine hose, and can be 
used in higher vacuum applications. 

Santa Rosa Hydraulics also distributes a special 1” rubber 
hose that is very similar to Plicord. The reinforcement is slightly 
modified, but has all the same features as Plicord wine hose at 
a much reduced price. 

Inquiries to: Santa Rosa Hydraulics, 520 Barham Ave., Santa 
Rosa, CA 95404. Telephone: (707) 544-5600. 

SEE OUR AD PAGE 16 
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Glycol, ammonia, freon etc. 
we'll give you the cold facts. 


When it comes to keeping cool there are many options and the correct 
choice could save you up to 40% in operating costs each year. 


Most companies involved in wine refrigeration sell a glycol system. That’s 
all. You shouldn't expect them to present an unbiased view of the alterna- 
tives with which they cannot serve you. 


PRC custom designs every type of system, from the smallest chiller to the 
largest computer aided direct refrigerant tank farm—and everything else in 
between. 


We will help you compare the alternatives, then you make the choice that’s 
right for you. Get the collective engineering staff experience of over 150 
years and the support of the company that helped to shape California's 
wine making industry for over 30 years. 


Call Richard Curtis, PE., for an appointment to talk about your special 
project. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT — FULL SYSTEMS FABRICATION — MAINTENANCE 
24 HOUR SERVICE NETWORK 


POWER REFRIGERATION CO. - 3466 ARDEN ROAD, HAYWARD, CA 94545 + 415/887-4105 


THE COLD PROFESSIONALS 


Genencor’ enzymes 


arly Better, 
Call us. We'll tell you why. 


; GENEN-COR 


Genencor, Inc, 180 Kimball Way, South San Francisco, California 94080, (415) 588-3475 
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